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PREFACE. 



The following brief outline of the first Elements 
of Universal History being highly esteemed, 
and received into general use, on the Continent, 
appeared to the translator likely to be found useful 
in this country. It contains a judicious selection 
of historical facts, as well as of the principal dis- 
coveries and inventions; a^d in. this respect differs 
from most of the works already published on this 
subject, as it directs the attention of the young 
student more towards the gradual progress of 
civilization amongst mankind, than to events of a 
nature merely political and consequently less 
likely to interest him. The plan which the Author 
has pursued, in compressing into a brief and concise 
narrative the most striking features of History, and 
in estimating the importance of every event accor- 
ding to the influence it has had on the happiness ox 
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improvement of mankind, rather than by the degree 
of celebrity which it has acquired, will be found to 
facilitate the study of History, and to give a correct 
view of the whole subject, and of the connection 
which different events have with each other. On 
this account, this little book, though it is unpro- 
vided with the attractions which a more detailed 
narrative possesses, will be found useful, either to 
the beginner, as forming a basis on which farther 
investigation may be grounded, or to those who 
may wish to reduce into a distinct form, the 
knowledge which they already possess. To the 
Historical Tables, by the same Author, which 
have been already translated, and found very 
useful, this book will likewise prove a suitable 
companion. 

B. S. 
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MANY remarkable persons have lived 
before our time, and been distinguished, 
either on account of their good or bad 
actions, or for the vicissitudes of fortui 
which they have experienced. 

Many remarkable events have hap 
pened, kingdoms have been formed and 
destroyed, desert countries have been 
cultivated by the industry of man, and 
nltivated lands laid waste by their fero- 
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city; and we trace with great interest, 
and frequently with astonishment, the 
manner in which these events have suc- 
ceeded and occasioned one another. Many 
of the customs and regulations of our civil 
and domestic life, were unknown to our 
ancestors, and a thousand inveDtions, 
which so greatly faciUtate the process 
of agriculture, manufactures, and the 
arts, and which are now in daily use, 
have gradually been made, and brought 
to their present slate of perfection. To 
become acquainted with all these re- 
markable persons, events and inventions, 
is neither necessary nor indeed possible, 
but the most important of them form 
the subject of Histort. Important, is 
that which produces extensively good or 
bad effects, even though it be in itself 
trifle; or that which requires great 
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2. 

In the beginning God created Heaven 
and Earth. But the earth was without 
form aiid void; land and water were not 
yet separated, and no plants or living 
beings as yet existed. By the will, and 
under the direction, of Divine Providence, 
water and land were gathered into sepa- 
rate places, and the whole earth assumed 
a more regular form, and was prepared 
for a habitation of living beings, and 
especially of men. The surface of our 
globe has since that time undergone a 
great variety of changes, and is still 
subject to them. Heights sink in, plains 
are elevated, dry land is flooded, and in 
other places gained from the sea. Earth- 
quakes, in particular, have been ^the 
cause of very great changes, and pro- 
duced a lasting influence upon whole 
Btricts. ^J 
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The earth, rendered dry and solid, 
brought forth plants, mosses, and herbs, 
shrubs and trees. God's almighty power 
then created animals, worms that creep 
upon the earth, beasts of the field, and 
of the forest, fowls of the air, and fish 
of the sea, each after its kind, to mul- 
tiply and propagate each its own spe- 
cies. At last, when all was created 
which is necessary for his existence, jkam 
was likewise created, destined by his 
reason to be the lord of the earth, and 
the image of God. One couple only 
were at first created, Adam and Eve, in 
a country so rich in spontaneous pro- 
ductions, and the beauties of nature, that 
it was called a garden, or Paradise. 
From this one couple all mankind take 
their origin, however they may differ 
from each other in colour, form, customs, 
rank, and ideas. 
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Men first subsisted without labour, 
on the spontaneous productions of the ' 
earth. They either were unclothed, or 
clad in the leaves of trees fastened 
together, and, at a somewhat later 
period, in the skins of animals. They J 
dwelt under the shadow of a tree, or Id I 
a cave. But man was not placed on \ 
earth to remain in a state of inactivity; 
he is to use the powers of his body, and j 
to cultivate the faculties of his mind; he 
is to labour, to think, to learn, and to j 
invent. Striking phenomena in nature; 
such as thunder, storms, and floods, I 
most likely first awakened his reflective 
powers, and roused him to exertion; but 
the strongest excitement was necessity, 
which is, according to an ancient pro- 
verb, "the mother of invention." Men 
were early obliged to defend themselves 
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against the attacks of wild animals. For 
this purpose weapons were requisite, 
which are, therefore, probably one of the 
most ancient inveatioos. At first these 
arms were extremely rude, perhaps only 
a branch, or the trunk of a young tree, 
cr a stone; by degrees, these were 
wrought iuto clubs, spears, and slings. 
While men were thus engaged in combats 
■with wild beasts, chance led, or want of 
other food obliged them to taste their 
flesh, and they probably found it so 
palatable, that they began to use their 
weapons, not only in their own defence, 
but as the means of obtaining subsistence, 
and became Hunters. They soon per- 
ceived that some animals were less fierce 
than others, and easily accustomed 
themselves to man. These they tamed 
and reared, receiving in return food 
and clothing, and lluis they became 
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ferdsmen. If the tneans of subsistence 
iled in one place, their ttnts, which 
the first kind of artificial dwellings, 
Te easily taken down, and they then 
■oceeded to some other spot, in search 
of fresh pasturage. Such wandering 
tribes are called Nomades, and some 
Asiatic nations still lead this unsettled 
ind of life. 
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But neither the wild life of the hunter, 
nor the unsettled wanderings of the 
shepherd, allowed men sufficient repose 
to develop their great and numerous 
talents. Real civilization and culture 
only commenced with the introduction 
of agriculture. Necessity was probably 
likewise the parent of this invention, 
which is supposed to have been made in 

ferent parts of the earth. Under the 
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direction of Divine Providence, an appa- 
rent accident led an observing and reflect- 
ing man to strew seeds into the earth, 
and to wait for their fruits. We are not 
acquainted with the names of those 
who first led the way to this most useful 
of all employments, but we must regard 
them as the greatest benefactors of the 
human race; for the introduction of 
agriculture was necessarily followed by 
the invention of a more stable mode of 
building, a better regulated domestic 
life, and above all, by the beneficial 
union of mankind into societies. The 
first attempts at agriculture were, 
however, very imperfect. The plough, 
harrow, and sickle, together with many 
other tools which are now in daily use, 
were not the inventions of the earliest 
husbandmen ; tbey have by slow degrees 
been constructed, and brought to their 
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present improved state; aud still many 
nations are either entirely strangers 
to, or very imperfectly acquainted 
with, these implements of agriculture ; 
nor can we consider ourselves as having 
attained perfection. Many defects which 
still remain, must be remedied and 
removed by new inventions ; there is 
still a higher degree of perfection to be 
attained, even in the mode of cultivating 
the ground. 
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^RThe use to which corn is now most 
generally applied is the making of bread, 
an art which was unknown to the 
ancients. At first the corn was eaten 
uncooked, like fruit, then it was softened 
with water, and boiled to a porridge; 
and it was a very general custom among 
the ancients, to eat the corn roasted. 

B 5 
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One of the most important inventions 
which must have preceded the baking 
of bread, is the art of grinding the com 
in mills. Moses mentions these machines, 
but those which were in use in his time, 
were merely hand-mills. Water-mills 
were introduced about the period of the 
birth of Christ, and wind-mills were not 
known before the year 1100, and have 
received their present ingenious con- 
struction within the last two hundred 
years. Even now they are capable of 
much improvement. 

Id ancient times, before the invention 
of these superior mills, the flour was nei- 
ther so 6ne nor so pure as it is at present. 
The Greeks and Romans made a por- 
ridge, which was their daily fare. The 
Israelites already kneaded their flour to 
a dough, mixed a small quantity of lea- 
ven with it, and shaped it into thin flat 



cakes, which they baked ia the astiea, 
or between hot stones, as is still the 
custom among some uncivilized nations. 
Another very general use which we make 
of corn, is for brewing beer; this art is 
of far later date. Wine was certainly 
known at a much earlier period than 
beer. It is, however, recorded of the 
ancient Germans, that two thousand 
years ago, they extracted a beverage, 
resembling wine, from barley. Scarcely 
any nations have retained the custom of 
drinking nothing but water. 



Iven the art of making Jire was 
unknown in the earliest ages of mankind, 
and is still a secret to some savage 
nations. The flames caused by a stroke 
of lightning, and retained in the spongy 
pith of some tree, probably attracted 
the attention of an observing man, and 
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induced him to keep it alive. Others, 
perhaps, made use of pieces of wood 
rubbed violently together, for the pur- 
pose of producing fire. The discovery 
of fire, and of the means of producing 
it, is one of the most important and 
beneficial that have ever been made. 
With its assistance food could be pre- 
pared in a more palatable and whole- 
some manner, and the art of -pottery 
be invented; through it metals became 
useful, could be melted, purified, 
heated, and rendered malleable; but 
it must be observed that copper, not 
iron, was, in ancient times, in the most 
general use. After the invention of the 
art of working in metalx, the tools which 
we use for the various purposes of life 
were by degrees introduced, and raore 
durable dwellings constructed. 

In Babylon, and principally in Egypt, 
itoae edifices were first erected, and 
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ffought to the greatest perfection. In 
the latter country, immense piles of hewn 
stone were constructed, four thousand 
«ars ago, some of which still exist, and 
Be looked upon as wonders of the world, 
he most beautiful structures, however, 
were built by the Greeks, in the cen- 
nries before and about the time of the 
birth of Christ, and they still serve as 
ur models in the art of building. 



^^■tmals 



One of the earliest proofs of reason in 
mankind was speech. The sensations of 
pain, pleasure, astonishment, and fear, 
called forth almost involuntary sounds, 
similar to those uttered by animals, such 
as ah! oh! Sec. These sounds were 
probably the first rudiments of speech. 
Man then imitated the cries of ani- 
[tmals ; he heard the noise of thunder. 
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the roaring of the sea, the whistUng of 
the wind, and the tow murmurs of the 
brooks, and with his organs of speech 
I imitated these sounds. He soou dis- 
I covered a resemblance between the 
impressions which were made upon the 
eye, and those made upon the ear ; the 
dazzling colour, and the sharp shrill 
scream, seemed to produce a similar 
effect on him, and were therefore 
designated by similar sounds. 

Thus man invented names for all the 
objects which surrounded him, as well 
' as for the thoughts and feelings which 
I these objects excited in his mind, and 
framed his accents according to the 
impressions which they made upon him. 
We are not acquainted with the language 
of mankind in its earliest ages. The 
Hebrew, in the writings of Moses, is 
the most ancient that we know of; but 
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even tbat roust have greatly differed 
from the original language of mankind. 
We can scarcely understand the English' 
which was spoken in our own country 
a thousand years ago, and at least three 
thousand years must have elapsed from 
the creation of man, to the time of 
Moses; besides, the latter did not reside 
in the land in which our first parents 
lived. As the human race increased, 
they migrated in various directions, be- 
came acquainted with different objects, 
made different inventions, and adopted 
different customs ; and thus the original 
language became affected by many 
varieties, which, in the course of time, 
so widely differed from each other, as 
scarcely to resemble the common stock 
from which they had sprung. 

But it is wonderful, that all these 
languages, and the incalculable number 
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of words in every language, should 
consist of not much more than twenty- 
four simple sounds, or letters. Won- 
derful it is, also, that we can with 
such precision, clearness, and har- 
mony, connect these words, so as to 
express our thoughts, and that by their 
means, so powerful an effect can be 
produced by one man upon another. 



Agricultural employments assembled 
a number of families together, who 
united in their labours, and built villages 
and towns. Until then, the father of a 
family had governed the other members, 
maintained good order and propriety 
amongst them, distributed rewards and 
punishments; now, the larger family, 
composed of several small ones, felt 
the want of a similar chief Without 
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a protector and judge, the weak and 
poor saw themselves exposed to the ' 
violence of the powerful and rich ; 
and, if attacked by wild beasts, or 
strangers, there was a great want of 4 
order, and of some coraraander to take ■] 
the lead. He among them, therefore j 
who was most distinguished for prudence 
and valour, found but little difficulty in 
collecting followers around him, who 
obeyed his directions during the time of J 
danger or war, and thereby became 
accustomed to reverence him in time 
of peace. Thus Nimrod, " a mighty 
hunter before the Lord," was the first 
who became powerful in his native 
country, Assyria. Whoever was most -i 
distinguished for wisdom and justice, * 
was applied to for counsel in all disputes 
and difficult eases, and his wisdom raised 
him to the rank of a judge or ruler of 
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the nation. In this manner DEJOct-i 
first became king of the Medians. 

The most ancient kingdoms were at 
tirst elective, but they undoubtedly soon 
became hereditary ; they were for the 
most part of small extent, and tbe 
power of the monarchs was very limited. 
The first large states were those of Assyria 
and Egypt; and in the latter country 
we meet with the first code of laws. 
When the dominion of a prince or ruler 
became larger, and his subjects more 
numerous, be stood in need of assistants ; 
he chose the eldest and wisest for his 
counsellors, and for representatives of his 
power, and these by degrees constituted 
the nobility. Such a government, which 
gives to a single individual the power 
of enacting and enforcing laws, is 
called a Monarchy; a state where the 
nobility, or the possessors o( certain 
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lortionsof land, have the right of giving 
is called an Aristocracy ; and one 
where the people give and enforce their 
own laws, is called a Democraci/, or a 
R^ublic. 

Perhaps the monarchical form of 
government is the most ancient, but 
certainly none is so conducive to the 
happiness of men, when they have made 
some progress in civilization, as that iu 
which the supreme power is divided 
—between the monarch, the nobility, 
^■fae people, 

■ 

^^ We know but very little of what took 
B^lace in the earliest ages of the world, and 
even that little is extremely uncertain. 
The first authentic accounts which have 
been transmitted to us, do not go much 
farther back than a thousand years be- 
^re the birth of Christ. If we except a 
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few facts related in the Holy ScripttUe^ 
all that lies beyond that boundary ie 
either entirely fabulous, or so ioterwoven 
with fiction, that we can now scarcely 
guess at the truth upon which these 
fables were founded. Egtpt alone, a 
country likewise remarkable for its na- 
tural scenery, has monuments of human 
art, which are still more ancient. Egypt 
is watered by the Nile, which annually 
overflows its banks, and fertilizes the 
soil, by the mud and slime whicb it 
leaves behind. The northern part, cal- 
led the Delta, is the most productive, 
and is supposed to have been formed 
by the sand and mud left by the Nile 
after its inundations. Besides an abun- 
dance of corn and rice, this country also 
produced the papyrus, a shrub, the 
fibrous root of which was used to 
construct leaves for writing on, and 
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from which our linen paper has derived 
its name. Alphabetic characters were 
not, however, in use at that time, but 
Hieroglyphics, or a writing by sigi 
whose meaning was only known to tl 
priests. The fine linen, called 
was likewise very famous. But whil( 
Egypt owes its great fertility to the 
inundations of the Nile, it is likewise 
infested by an abundance of vermin, 
cherished in the mud of that river, and 
by infections diseases, the consequence 
of the exhalations of the damp soil. 
Wood and metals are very scarce, but 
the eastern part furnishes an abundant 
supply of stone. These have supplied 
the materials for those vast piles of 
stone, the obelisks, and the pyramids, 
which are almost all above three thou- 
sand years old. Obelisks are quadran- 
^Bilar pillars, tapering towards the sum- 
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mit, hewn out of one piece of tUme, 
from 60 to 180 feet in height : some of 
these ancient columns are at present in 
Rome. Still more wonderful are the 
pyramids, large quadrangular edifices. 
They are generally built of lime-stone, 
and are from 200 to 800 feet in height 
They rise on a large square base, with 
inclined sides, and are situated on ele- 
vations, beneath which there is gene- 
rally a small island, surrounded by a 
channel of the Nile. The interior of the 
pyramid is divided into chambers, galle- 
ries, and subterraneous vaults, in which 
embalmed bodies were deposited. These 
bodies, which had been deprived of the 
parts most liable to decay, and covered 
with a hard but transparent resinous 
substance, were called mummies. Many 
of them are still in existence, after a 
lapse of nearly three thousand yei 
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The Egyptians were acquainted with 
many valuable arts, and even, at a 
very early period, practised several 
trades ; but the division of the people 
into castes, and the law which obliged 
every son to follow the calling of his 
father, greatly impeded the progress of 
civilization among them. The priests 
were in possession of .all the learning, 
to the utter exclusion of other classes. 
One division of priests consisted of 
Physicians, who were, however, not 
allowed to prescribe according to the 
nature of the disease they had to 
cure, but were compelled to adhere to 
certain established forms. The over- 
flowing of the Nile led to the construc- 
tion of the Calendar, as it always 

iturned after a lapse of three hundred 
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and sixty-fi%'e days, about the time of Ae 
rising of the dog-slar. The Egyptians do 
not, however, appear to have remarked 
by how much the solar year exceeds the 
timeof threehundred and sixty-five days. 
This observation was first made with 
considerable precision by the Greeks. 
Julius Caesar, a Roman, about forty-six 
years before the birth of Christ, regu- 
lated the calendar in such a manner, that 
three successive years should consist of 
three hundred and sixty-five days, but 
every fourth year, called Bissextile at 
Leap-year, of three hundred and sixty- 
six days, because it was believed that 
the year contained exactly three hundred 
and sixty-five days and six hours. But 
as there are really only three hundred 
and sixty-five days, five hours, forty- 
eight minutes, and forty-five seconds in 
the year; forty-five minutes too many 
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had been taken in every four years; and 
in the course of fifteen hundred years, 
these amounted to ten days. Pope 
Gregory XIII. ordered, in 1582, that 
these ten days should be omitted, and 
that in the space of four hundred years, 
there should be but ninety-seven in- 
stead of one hundred leap-years. This 
improved Gregorian calendar was intro- 
duced into England in the year 1752; 
but it has not yet been adopted by the 
Russians, who are consequently twelve 
days behind us in their calculation of 
time. 

A very remarkable circumstance 
among the Egyptians, was the adora- 
tion of animals. They worshipped the 
Ibis (a species of stork); the crocodile; 
the cat; and above all, the apis, an ox, 
which had a peculiar mark on its body, 
and embalmed them as they did human i 
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bodies. We know but very little of the 
earliest history of the Egyptians, because 
that people lived in total seclusion from 
the rest of the world. It was not until 
seven hundred years before the Christian 
era, that the Greeks were allowed to 
land, fix their residence, and carry on 
trade in Egypt. Psammittichus was the 
first Egyptian king who received the 
Greeks into his country, and with their 
assistance was enabled to subdue his 
eleven colleagues. Before that time, 
he had built, in common with them, the 
immense labyrmth, destined to be amau- 
soleum for the royal families, 

12. 
Abraham, the great founder of the 
Israelitic nation, came over tlie Euphra- 
tes, into the land of Canaan. A famine 
impelled him to visit Egypt, where he 
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acquired great riches, and on his returii 
separated himself from his nephew Lot. 
The latter chose the fruitful vale of So- 
dom and Gomorrah, which was soon 
after destroyed by subterraneous fire, 
and its place occupied by a lake, now 
called the Dead Sea, Lot, however,- 
escaped. 

Almost all the nations existing at that 
time were addicted to Polytheism, and 
worshipped idols, animals, plants, or the 
heavenly bodies. Abraham, on the con- 
traxy, rejected all idolatrous worship, 
and believed in one God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, whom he considered 
as the especial guardian and protector 
of his family ; and so firm was his faith, 
that he was ready to sacrifice what he 
loved most, his only son, if his God 
desired it. 

I Jacob or Israel, the grandson of Abra- 
c 2 
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ham, had twelve sons, who, like their 
great-grandfather, were herdsmen. Of 
these, Joseph was his father's favourite. 
His brothers, who envied bioi on that ac- 
count, secretly sold him to some foreign 
merchants, who took him to Egypt, 
where, in coDsequence of a false accusa- 
tion, he languished for more than two 
years in prison. But " God is wonder- 
ful in counsel, and excellent in work- 
ing." By rightly interpreting a dream 
of Pharaoh's, Joseph was raised to the 
rank next to the king, and, through 
God's providence and his own wisdom, 
became the deliverer of Egypt, and the 
preserver of his own family. During 
seven years of plenty, be laid up a pro- 
vision of corn against the years of famine 
which he foresaw. When the dreaded 
famine made its appearance, Joseph was 
enabled to supply the Egyptians and 
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all the neighbouring nations, with corn. 
Joseph's brothers likewise came down 
into Egypt, in order to purchase food. 
He recognized them, and at first fright- 
eued them by harsh treatment; but on 
their bringing, at his desire, his youngest 
brother Benjamin.lie made himself known 
to them, quieted their apprehensions of ' 
revenge from their injured brother, and 
procured for his family the grant of a 
district rich in good pasturage. 

After the death of Joseph, the 
Israelites suffered great hard- i^vi . 
ships, and were severely oppres- 
sed by the Egyptians; and when an edict 
had been issued by the king, that all 
their male infants should be destroyed, 
the Jews determined to escape from the 
cruelty of their oppressors ; and with 
Moses, a man of great courage and wis- 
dom, at their head, they left the land of 
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their bondage, crossed the Red Sea, and 
received, through their great leader, 
near Mount Sinai, the laws by wbtcli 
they were afterwards governed. Moses 
endeavoured, by cherishing among them 
a firm belief in the watchful providence 
of One God, to inspire them -with cou- 
rage and unanimity, and, by observing 
great severity, to keep the rebellious 
people in order. He died before they 
reached Canaan. 

Joshua led the twelve tribes of Israel 
into the promised land; but the injunc- 
tion of Moses, that ail should be hus- 
bandmen, was not strictly attended to, 
for some continued their wandering 
shepherd life. A thirteenth tribe, that 
of the Levites, was destined to perform 
the functions of priesthood, and was 
distributed amongst the other twelve 
tribes. 
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The Israelites had, however, to engage 
in many a hard contest with the original 
iohabitaDts of Canaau, especially with 
the Philistines, and were frequently 
vanquished and subdued by them. De- 
jected and dispirited by their ill fortune, 
they sought refuge in idolatry, and with 
distrust and treachery neglected the 
worship of the true God. Induced by 
these errors and misfortunes, several 
brave warriors, called Judges, and wise 
men inspired by the divine influence, 
called Prophets, arose, in order to re- 
deem them from slavery, and lead them 
back to the true religion. Thus Samson, 
a man of amazing strength, delivered 
them from the hand of the Phi- 
listines. When, after his death, ^j^' 
the Israelites were constantly un- 
successful, their courage was revived by 
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the efforts of Samutt. But as he 
1120 advanced in years, the prospect 



of fresh wars induced the people 
to request him to choose a king, who 
might he their general in war, and their 
judge in peace. Contrary to his own 
inclination, Samuel yielded to their ia- 
treaties, and chose 

Saul. Samuel, however, soon 
had differences with him, because 
Saul wished to be invested with un- 
limited power, and did not choose to 
obey the sacerdotal injunctions of 
Samuel. The latter, therefore, secretly 
anointed David, who, by several heroic 
deeds, soon acquired great reputation 
among the Jews. 

Saul, being of a suspicious and gloomy 
disposition, soon sought to kill him ; 
and, although the generous David twice 
spared the life of his persecutor, which 
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B.C. 
1060. 



chance had put in his power, yet Saul 
could never be entirely reconciled to him, 
David left bis native country, and Saul, 
having been defeated in an engagement, 
with the Philistines, destroyed himself. 

During the reign of David, 
Jud^a attained the summit of its 
power ; the Philistines were at 
last subdued, Mount Zion taken, and a 
beautiful palace erected by Phcenician 
artificers. The small kingdom of the 
Jews was extended on all sides, as far 
as Egypt, the Euphrates, and towards 
the north as far as Syria. David was 
one of the greatest men of his nation : 
he composed Psalms, which were pub- 
licly sung during divine service. 

His debaucheries, however, and the 
many cruellies which he committed, 
gave rise to a rebellion, in which his 
only son, Absalom, took the lead. 
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David was obliged to fly from Jerusa- 
lem; but Absalom was soon after de- 
feated, and killed whilst suspended 
from a tree. 

* Solomon, who succeeded his father 
David about 1000 B. C. was a lover ol 
peace, built the magnificent temple af 
Jerusaiem, and enriched himself and his 
country by navigation on the Red Sea. 
Riches, however, led to luxury and ex- 
travagance, the people fell into idolatry, 
Solomon became tyrannical, and oppres- 
sed his subjects by severe impositionfl. 
This occasioned a rebellion, and Solo- 
mon, the most fortunate of all the Jewish 
raonarchs, was forced to exclaim, Alas! 
all is vanity! 

After his death, Palestine was divided 
into the two kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, which, after a succession of 
internal wars, and frequent returns of 
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idolatrous worship, were subjugated by I 
foreign conquerors — Israel about the 
year 720, Judah about 600. 

Nebuchadnezzar led the king and the' 
richest inhabitants of Judah to Babylon, 
where they remained for seventy years. 
This period is designated by the name 
of the Babylonish Captivity. In the year 
530, they returned, and began to rebuild 
the temple of Solomon, which had been 
destroyed; this was afterwards entirely 
razed to the ground by the Romans, 
seventy years after Christ. 

The Jews were dispersed through all 
the countries of the earth, and have 
remained until now a separate nation, 
retaining many of their ancient cha- 
racteristics and peculiarities, although 
mixed with other nations. 
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One of the most complicated works 
of modem art, is a large merchant ves- 
sel, or a man of war, with a hold, decks, 
and cabins, with masts, sails, rudder and 
anchors, guided by the direction of ce- 
lestial observations, and a small com- 
pass. The first beginning of the art of 
shipbuilding was undoubtedly very hum- 
ble. Perhaps the floating stem, or the 
hollow trunk of a tree, first led an ob- 
serving and reflecting person to the idea 
of venturing, or entrusting himself to 
the waves, on such a piece of wood ; 
and the first artificial vessels were pro- 
bably only rafts, or little canoes covered 
with skins. Rowing was not at first 
understood, but the vessels were carried 
along by the stream ; and even after the 
invention of oars, that is to say, of rough 
poles, with which the raft or boat was 
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ushed on, sails were long unknown, 
^- indeed less needed, as all 
I ^ HaT^^^^ were confined to the 

^^K ^EiQvtg ibourhood of the coasts^ 
^^^1 i to cables, and thrown 

^^H /^'"ttat on the shore, supplied 
^^H ^RY. r iron anchors. The first 

^^"^^'i. quitted the coast, an4 
steereaTtTT'^^ie open sea, was the Phte- 
nicians. They probably invented sails, 
and were the first who directed their 
course by the stars. Navigation, how- 
ever, continued in a very imperfect state 
until five hundred years ago; and, al- 
though the mariners were in possession 
of sails, and had some knowledge of the; 
stars, they seldom ventured into the open 
sea. This could indeed only be done 
with some safety after the discovery 
of the magnetic needle, which almost 
every where points to the North and 
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South, and thus can in some degree 
direct tbe course of the ships, even when 
the sky is overcast; and it was only 
about five hundred years ago that the 
Europeans became acquainted with the 
wonderful properties of this instrument. 
The greatest number of ships, as well 
as the largest, are now built by the 
English. 

15. 

The most important advantages de- 
rived from Navigation, are the facility 
and extension which it afibrds to Com- 
merce. Commerce was at first merely 
an exchange of goods, when one person 
possessed in abundance an article of 
which another stood in need; and the 
value estimated by the degree in which 
it was wanted. But when this barter 
became more frequent, it was necessary 
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to adopt means by which a more fixed 
value might be assigned to the different 
commodities. They were measured by 
yards, fathoms, tons, &c. or they were 
weighed, at first on the hand, then on a 
rough board, for our scales are no very 
ancient invention. Frequently, how«; 
ever, the buyer did not possess what 
the seller wished to obtain in exchange 
for his goods; he therefore gave some 
article which was equally needed and 
valued by all, and which again might 
easily be exchanged for any other com- 
modity. Thus, by degrees, the value 
of things was determined by the stan- 
dard of this universally esteemed ar- 
ticle. 

This was the origin of money. For 
this purpose were used, in some coun-- 
tries, shells, wood, salt, fishes, but most 
generally metals — at first copper, then 
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silver, and then gold. At fiist the pur- 
chaser weighed the metals in presence 
of the seller, as is mentiooed in the Old 
Testament; but as this practice was fre- 
quently inconvenient, they were then 
weighed beforehand, and a likeness of 
an animal, which might be bought for 
that piece of metal, was cut upon it. 
At a later period, it became usual ibr 
the princes to have their likenesses 
imprinted on pieces of metal neatly 
formed. By degrees, villages began to 
trade with villages, and towns with 
towns. Caravans, and afterwards ships, 
conveyed the natural superfluities or the 
artificial productions of one country to 

I other foreign countries, and thus brought 
the most distant regions of the earth 
into connexion and intercourse with 
each other. Commerce and navigation 
have made us acquainted with China, in 
, i 
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the most distant regions of the East, as 
well as with Peru, in the remotest part 
of the West; with Greeuland in the 
North, and the Cape of Good Hope in 
the South. Commerce cherishes and 
encourages industry; and causes the arts 
and manufactures to flourish. Emulation, 
the love of gain, and envy, rouse all the 
powers of man into activity, in order to 
furnish beautiful, new, and cheap arti- 
cles. But the same love of gain also 
often leads to fraud and cruelty, and 
has occasioned the horrors of the slave- 
trade, which, to the disgrace of man- 
kind, is not yet entirely abolished. The ' 
English have, however, prohibited it 
since the year 180S. — Commerce is the 
source of wealth, and riches beget a love 
of splendour. Magnificent and pleas- 
ing works of art are richly rewarded 
and encouraged ; but the love of splen- 
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dour also frequently degeoerateB into 
extravagaDce ; men become effeminate, 
and these very riches, which they be- 
lieved to constitute their happiness, 
prove their bane. — Some individwii 
grow excessively wealthy, and thereby 
acquire authority and influence over 
the re^t. This distinction becomes ht- 
reditary, and thus single families are 
raised, and exclude the others from tbe 
advantages of commerce, and from their 
influence in the state. Almost all ceo- 
merciai states are consequently et* 
posed to the miseries of abject poverty, 
ae well as to the effects of great tempta- 
tions to immorality. 



m 

The earliest, and the most celebrated, 
commercial nation of antiquity, was that 
of the J'hwniciam: Their chief ton 
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Sidon, in Caaaan. was already a fret* I 
quented harbour, at the time of the j 
emigration of the Jews into that couit- 
try, and must therefore have been built j 
tw^o thousand years before Christ, if not 1 
earlier. 

The first commercial expeditious of 1 
the Phcenicians were directed to the 
islaad of Cyprus, and were always con^ 
nected with piracy. Afterwards they 
extended their voyages along the coast 
of Asia Minor, through the Straits of the 
Dardanelles (the Hellespont), into the 
Black Sea, and towards the west, as fat 
as Greece. Every where colonies were 
planted by them, to protect and extend 
their commerce. They were driven out 
of Asia Minor and Greece, by the inha- 
bitants of the latter country, who began 
to trade for themselves, although they 
were not able to procure all the Pbce- 
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nician articles of commerce, and con- 
sequently could not entirely dispea^ 
with their assistance. The trade which 
the PboenicianB carried on along thenortb 
coast of Africa, where they founded the 
famous colony of Carthage, was of longer 
duration. They likewise subjected the 
greater part of Sicily to their govern- 
ment, and sailed from thence to Spam, 
(in the Bible called Tarshish,) where 
they found silver in great abundance. 

They even sailed round the south-west 
promontory of Spain; reached England, 
where they found tin, and, lastly, 
the north coast of Germany, where they 
found amber, which on account of its 
rarity, was more valued by the ancients 
than gold. They contrived, however, 
so well to conceal these voyages to 
England, Germany, and Spain, to mingle 
the account of them with fable, and, 
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when followed by the ships of other 
nations, to mislead them by going out 
of their proper course, that until six 
hundred and sixty years before Christ, 
they remained the only people who 
ventured upon such distant expeditions. 
Nor was their commerce by land less 
important. By means of caravans, they 
extended it to the north, the east, and 
particularly the south. From Arabia 
they brought spices, cinnamon, ivory, 
and gold, which had been conveyed 
thither by other commercial nations. 
Besides transporting the productions of ' 
one country to another, the Phoenicians 
themselves manufactured many articles 
in Sidon, Tyre, and other cities, such as 
glass, linen and woollen cloths, which j 
they used to dye with the beautiful 
colour procured from a kind of muscle I 
called the purple staining whelk, — Thua, 
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first Sidon, and then Tyre flourished, 
as the most opulent cities ia the world. 
Whatever was ingeniously made, was 
the fruit of their skill and industry ; 
they built beautiful palaces.and imported 
the treasures of every land. Such is 
the description of these cities, given by 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, about the year 700 
before Christ; but these prophets at the 
same time foretold their impending fall, 
and their prophecy was fulfilled about 
the year 600 before Christ. Nekichadnez- 
zar, the mighty Babylonian conqueror, 
without great difiiculty destroyed Sidon, 
but could not capture Tyre, till after a 
siege of thirteen years. On entering the 
city he found it deserted, for almost all 

I the inhabitants had fled to a small island, 
situated about three miles from the 
shore, where they founded a new city, 
which in a short time, became as famous 
1 
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as that which had been destroyed. In 
the year 333 before Christ, however, 
another ambitious conqueror, Alexander 
the Great, king of Macedon, appeared; 
the Tyrians defended their city with 
the greatest valour, and every kind of 
stratagem, for seven months, but were 
at last overwhelmed by the enemy. 

The city was entirely destroyed, and 
the inhabitants were either killed or sold 
for slaves. From that time, Alexandria 
in Egypt became the great emporium 
of commerce. 

17. 
le following kingdoms have succes- 
sirely governed a great part of the 
world. 

The Assyrian Empire, about two 
thousand years before Christ, was dis- 
solved in 888, and divided into three 
kingdoms. 
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Babylon, Assyria, and Media. Nebu- 
chadnezzar was king of Babylon, and 
raised his country above the rest, six 
hundred years before Christ. All three 
were conquered, and united in the 

Great Persian Empire, under Cyru.i, 
five hundred and fifty-five years be- 
fore Christ. This was destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, who, by extensive 
conquests, formed the still greater king- 
dom of 

Macedon, three hundred and thirty- 
three years before Christ, This was 
divided, after Alexander's death, into 
several smaller states. Almost all of 
these were, however, gradually swal- 
lowed up, about the time of the birth 
of Christ, by the largest of all the em- 
pires of antiquity, namely 

The Roman Empire, which embraced 
many countries, unknown to the earlier 
conquerors. 
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I About four hundred years after Christ, 
the Roman Empire was divided into the 
WESTERN(Rome) and Eastern Empires, 
(Constantinople). 

In 476, the former was destroyed by 
the Germans, and a number of small 
states were formed in the western part 
of Europe. 

About 800, Charlemagne, by a suc- 
cession of conquests in every direction, 
raised 

The Empire of the Franks, to the 
highest degree of power in Europe. 
At the same time flourished in Asia 
and Africa, the mighty empire of the 
Mahometan Arabs. Neither of these 
empires could long maintain its extent 
or power. That of the Franks fell 
through the imbecility of its rulers, 
whilst the principal vassals obtained 
independent power in the provinces; 
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that of tbe Arair was put an ad 
to fay the Turks. Oae lnanch of tbb 
people took possessioa of Jemsaleoi^ 
and retained it, notwithstanding the 
Crasades, from 1095 to 1250; and 
another branch crossed OTer into Europe, 
captured Constantinople, am! pnt an 
end to the Eastern Empire, in 1453. 

By a nnion of many smaller states, the 
Spamsh Austrian Emjrirt acquired, under 
Charles V. about the year 1520, the 
ascendancy over all other European 
states, both in power and wealth, it 
declined from the year 1600, and after 
1660, France^ under Louis XIV. became 
the most distinguished state in Europe, 
in 1700, however, her superiority ceased, 
and since that time, Russia, possessing 
the largest extent of territory, England, 
the mistress of the sea, France, Austria, 
and Prussia, equally supported by 
numerous and well disciplined armies. 
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maintained a balance of power. This 
was disturbed for a short time, whilst 
Napoleon governed the continent of 
Europe, and England held possession 
of the sea. The wars of 1813, 14, 
and 15, have, however, overturned the 
tyranny of France, and restored the 
balance of power amongst the European 
states. 

18. 
Ninus, who built the city of 
Nineveh, was the founder of the gooo 
great Assyrian monarchy. At 
his death, he left one son, called Ninyas, 
and a wife, whose name was Semiramis. 
The latter, a woman of a masculine 
character, disguised herself, and ruled 
in her son's name for several years, until 
she conceived her power to be suffi- 
ciently established to enable her to 
assume the reins of government in her 
d2 
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own name. She did much to beautify 
Babylon, constructed the haoging-gir- 
dens, contributed to the improvemort 
of other cities, and increased her powW 
by conquests, which she extended Iw- 
yond the Indus. Ninyas, her son, was 
an effeminate character, and it is said 
that all his successors resembled him. 
The last of these, Sardanapalus, wai 
deposed by three of his generals, and 
burned himself, with all his wives and 
treasures, eight hundred aud eighty- 
eight years before Christ. The three 
generals shared the kingdom betweeu 
them, and three new empires were 
formed — Assyyia, Babylon, and Media. 

19. 
Astyages, the king of Media, had a 
daughter, of whom the soothsayers pro- 
phesied, that she should bear a son. 
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who would rule over the whole 
In order to prevent this, he married 
her to a common Persian ; and, on her 
giving birth to a son, who was called 
Cyrus, he gave the child to Harpagus, 
a courtier, to kill it; but the latter put 
it into the hands of a shepherd, with 
orders to expose it. The shepherd, 
however, carried it to his wife, who 
saved and educated the boy. ( 

One day, when Cyrus, in play, 
chosen king by his playfellows, he 
inflicted corporal punishment on a boy 
of noble rank, who was refractory. The 
father of the child complained to the 
king. Cyrus was brought before Asty-r 
ages, who recognized him as his grand- 
son, and was delighted with his openness 
and candour. Harpagus was, however, 
punished for disobeying the king's com- 
mands, and compelled to see his owk 
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children killed. Cyrus was sent for his 
education into Persia; and when he, 
after several years, returned to his 
grandfather's court, the latter was so 
much pleased with the lively and intel- 
ligent youth, that he hecarae attached 
to his society, and in a short time 
Cyrus was a great favourite with all 
ranks of the people. Harpagus, whose 
paternal feelings had been so deeply 
wounded by Astyages, made use of the 
young prince's popularity, and encou- 
raged him to free his countrymen, the 
Persians, from the Median yoke. Cyros 
was prevailed upon ; he dethroned his 
grandfather, and became king of Persia 
and Media, five hundred and fifty-five 
years before Christ. 

The most powerful of all the neigh- 
bouring sovereigns was Cra:sus, king of 
Lydia, become proverbial on account of 
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his immense riches. Proudly confident 
of his power, he attacked Cyrus, but | 
was defeated and taken prisoner. H§ 
was sentenced to be burned to death ; 
but, when already standing on the flam- 
ing pile, he recollected the admonitions , 
of Solon, a Grecian philosopher, who 
had formerly refused to pronounce him ' 
happy, and loudly called upon hi$ ' 
name. Cyrus, wishing to know why 
he attached so much importance to this 
name, desired him to descend from the 
pile, and Crcesus then repeated to hi© 
these words of Solon : " You think that 
you are happy ! The gods often load 
men with benefits, but unexpectedly 
bereave them of all they possess, and 
plunge them into a depth greater than 
the height to which they had before 
been elevated. No one can be called 
tipy before his death." Cyrus, im- 
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pressively remioded of the fickleness of 
fortune, not only preserved Croesus' life, 
but also kept bim about his person, and 
treated him as his friend. 

He then sent his generals against the 
Greeks on the western coast of Asia 
Minor, whom they easily succeeded in 
subjecting to the Persian power, whilst 
he himself returned to the east, and 
captured the city of Babylon. His son 
Cambyses was the conqueror of Egypt; 
and his successor, Darius, advanced 
beyond the Indus in the east, and on 
the north-west over the Hellespont, 
through Thrace, as far as the Danube ; so 
that the Persian empire extended itself 
from east to west, from the Indus to 
the Danube. 

20: 
The Greeki la Asia Minor made an 
attempt to free themselves from the 
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Persian yoke, and for this purpose 
themselves with the Athenians in Euro- 
pean Greece. This attempt did not, 
however, succeed ; and Darius, king of 
Persia, planned revenge against Athens 
and the rest of Greece. He despatched 
ambassadors thither, and demanded 
submission, but the ambassadors were 
killed. He equipped a fieet, and sent 
anarmy byland: the fleet was wrecked, 
and the army was defeated before it 
reached Greece. A fleet more formi- 
dable than the first set sail, with a large 
army on board, which was to be landed 
near Athens. The Athenians, aban- 
doned by almost all their countrymen, 
trembled, and thought only of flight; 
when one man, Miltiades, animated 
them with fresh courage — they followed 
him into the field, and gained a. 

tplete victory over the Persians at 
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B. C. Marathon. MiUiades, the pre- 
server of Athens, was bailed 
with joy on his entering the city; 
and inscriptions, paintings, and festi- 
vities, have immortalized this glorious 
victory, together with the names of 
the conquerors. Darius, still more 
exasperated by this defeat, levied an 
army of several millions of men ; and 
though he died in the midst of his pre- 
parations, his SCO, Xerxes, continued 
them with equal zeal. The troops of 
Persia deluged all the countries north 
of Greece, and most of the Grecian 
states surrendered themselves. But the 
north of Greece is bounded by a ridge 
of lofty hills, which can only be crossed 
bv one narrow pass, called Thfrmopyla. 
This was occupied by the Spartan, Lea- 
tiidas, and all the attempts of the Per- 
sians to force a way were ineffectual, 
until a shameful traitor showed them 
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secret path across the mountainst 
Now Leonidas and his faithful ban4 
were surrounded, and all fell, yet not 
without having made great car- 
nage among the enemy. The ^gj^' 
Persians approached Athens: the 
Athenians, unable to defend their city 
against the attacks of such vast num- 
bers, fled to the neighbouring islands 
and coasts, and all who could bear arras 
went on board the fleet prepared for 
battle; for the immense Persian fleet 
was also approaching the coast of 
Athens. The other Greeks, terrified at 
the numbers of their foes, wished to fly 
with their ships ; but a stratagem of 
T/iemistocles saved the liberty and honour 
of Greece. He disclosed their intention 
to the Persians ; these, in consequence, 
in the night surrounded the narrow bay 
in which the Grecian fleet was lying ; 
and the Greeks, seeing themselves sur- 
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rounded by the enemy, were forced to 
fight. Themistocles, who had in the 
mean time prepared every thing for the 
engagement, encouraged and aided them 
with great activity and spirit. The Per- 
sians, from want of acquaintance with 
the seas in which they were, were cast 
on rocks ; and when a part of their fleet 
passed over to the enemy, the rest fled 
in the utmost confusion. This victory, 
gained by Themistocles at Salamis, in 
the year 480, one of the most glorious 
in history, saved the liberty of Greece, 
and has immortalized the name of The- 
mistocles. Xerxes, who in the mean 
time had burned Athens, fled with the 
greatest precipitation into Asia. His 
army followed, wasted by hunger and 
disease. Yet 300,000 men were left 
on the northern boundary of Greece. 
These, in the ensuing spring (479), re- 
newed the invasion of Greece, and again 
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advanced as far as Athens, but were so ! 
thoroughly routed, that the proud Per- I 
sian never again ventured to attack the 
Greeks in their own country. 

^KThe two principal nations of ancient 
Greece, the Spartans and the Athenians, 
widely differed in their character and 
manners. The Spartam, also called Lace- 
demonians, were warlike and unpolished : 
their laws, only calculated to form them' 
for warriors, had been given them by Zy- 
curgus, a son of one of their kings, who 
had acquired wisdom and experience by 
his visits to many distant countries. He 
portioned out the land in equal shares ; 
the arms and agricultural implements 
belonged to the state; the people dined , 
together in large eating-balls, and a fa- 
vourite dish was black broth, made with j 
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blood. Their money was made of iron : 
travelling into foreign countries was pro- 
faibited, and obstacles interposed to pre- 
vent strangers from taking up their resi- 
dence in Sparta. The city, destitute of 
walls or other artificial defence, was to 
be protected by its citizens. Even girls 
and women were inured to hardships, by 
bodily exercise : the Spartan mothers 
maintained that they alone knew how 
to bring up men; and the latter, in 
return, set a very high value on the 
praise or disapprobation of the females. 
The education of youth was exceedingly 
severe. Every newly-born infent was 
examined, and if found deformed, ex- 
posed. The boys slept naked, on beds 
of reeds, and performed naked their 
gymnastic exercises. A strict silence 
was imposed upon children and young 
men in the presence of elder persons, 
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and they were only allowed to answa ! 
when spoken to. No idle talk was 
tolerated in Sparta ; the young people 
were taught to give short and pithy 
answers, and to be brief and concise 
in all their conversation.* They were 
inured to hardships, and thus became a | 
brave, heroic nation, without love of ' 
the arts, and destitute of the gentler 
virtues. 

The Athemans were also by no means , 
deficient in courage and personal valour; 
but they at the same time honoured the 
arts of sculpture, painting, architecture, 
and the productions of taste and ingenu- 
ity ; their greatest delight, however, was 
in fine poetry, and in a witty and elegant 
diction. Great orators, such as Pericles, 
were listened to by all the citizens of ■ 
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Athens, with admiration and deli^bt. 
The Grecian temples still serve as 
models for our finest edifices. All tbeir 
public buildings, market-places, and 
streets, were adorned with statues from 
the hands of the most distinguished 
masters; and in the interior of the 
houses, the most elegant ornaments and 
vessels met the eye. This love of the 
arts, however, also led to extravagance, 
it introduced luxury and licentious- 
ness, and thus prepared the ruii 
Athens. 

22. 

The victories gained over the Persians 
had raised Athens to the rank of the 
most important state in the whole of 
Greece. But the feeling of superiority 
is very apt to lead to an abuse of power. 
Of this Athens was an example. She 
wished to be the mistress of the sea, and 
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that all the smaller states should bend 
to her will. This excited indignation, 
and Sparta, the jealous rival of Athens, 
cherished the flame; so that her 
enemies only wmted for a suitable 
opportunity, to stand up against the 
haughty Athens. This opportunity pre- 
sented itself but too soon. Athens took 
the part of some island, in a quarrel 
■with the rich commercial city of Co- 
rinth; Corinth complained to the other 
states, who thought the accusation 
well-founded, united themselves with 
Corinth, and demanded that Athens 
should restore the liberty of all the cities 
and islands which she had subdued. 
Athens, at the instigation of Pericles, 
refused compliance, and a war broke 
out between Athens and Sparta, which 
lasted twenty-eight years, from 431 to 
404. In the beginning of this war. 
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called the Pdoponnesian, a terrible 
plague was raging at Athens, but did 
not iaterrupt the hostilities. Both 
parties murdered and plundered each 
other with unrelenting cruelty. But the 
prevailing corruption of morals was stil! 
more pernicious than war; and want of 
firmness at last led to the ruin of Athens. 
In 422, a treaty of peace had been 
concluded between the two nations, but 
Atcibiades, a young man of a haughty 
character, though much beloved by the 
people, persuaded the Athenians to 
undertake a fresh expedition to Sicily. 
Scarcely had he set sail, when he was 
condemned for having profaned the 
public religion. He fled to the Spar- 
tans, who, under his command, were 
victorious in every engagement; but bis 
thoughtless conduct soon obliged him to 
quit the Spartan army. As he now did 
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not think himself secure in any part of 
Greece, he fled to the Persian govemor-l 
of Asia Minor, who was ou the point oTl 
sending a fleet to the assistance of the \ 
Spartans. Alcibiades contrived to iw- ' 
gratiate himself so much with him. that 
lie was entrusted with the command 
of the fleet. But, being more 
Athenian than a Spartan in his heart, , 
Alcibiades led this fleet against the | 
tatter; and on being imprisotied for this 
breach of duty, by the Persian governor, 
he escaped, returned to Athens, and for •! 
four successive years, gained victory , 
after victory, completely defeated the 
Spartan fleet, and captured cities and 
islands in great number. But when, in 
407, the fleet of Alcibiades was defeated 
during his absence, the changeable peo- 
ple instantly bereaved him of his post 
ommander, and consigned the fleet 
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to the haDds of careless and ignorant 
leaders. Shortly after, in 405, the fieet, 
together with the greatest part of the 
crew, was captured; and in 404, Athens 
was taken by the enemy, and made 
the scene of slaughter, plunder, aod 
destruction. The cruelties practised by 
the Spartans at the capture of Athens, 
roused the indignation of the other 
states; they all desired and favoured the 
liberation of Athens, aud the Spartaos 
were therefore driven out of that city. 

In the following year (403), Athens 
was once more free, but always re- 
mained feeble, and never regained her 
former celebrity. Alcibiades, perse- 
cuted by the Spartans, had first settled 
near the Hellespont, but afterwards fled 
to the Persian governor of Asia Minor, 
where he was shot by some hired 

iassins, employed by the Spartans. 
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23. 

"Whilst immorality and corruption 
were prevailing at Athens, one man 
preserved his purity and integrity of 
character : this was Socrates, the wisest 
of men. He was the son of a statuary, 
and learned his father's art. He was 
not, however, careless of warlike exer- 
cises, and several times distinguished 
himself by his valour in the defence 
of his native city. The occupation in 
which he most delighted, was the in- 
struction of intelligent youth, whose 
powers of reflection he awakened and 
exercised by ingenious questions. He 
especially endeavoured to show them 
the worthlessness of all knowledge 
when unaccompanied with virtue, and 
that we are frequently totally ignorant 
of what we pretend to know. The 
number of bis disciples was small, and 
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many of those whom his wisdom had 
attracted, were again enticed away by 
the prevailing immorality of the age* 
ThoBC few, however, who remained true 
to him, were bound to him by ties of 
the most devoted affection. One young 
man, for instance, frequently walked 
twenty miles, at the risk of losing bis 
life, in order to pass one day in the 
society, and enjoy the instruction, of 
Socrates, 

Socrates was extremely temperate in 
his mode of living ; partook of the com- 
monest fare, wore the same garments in 
winter and summer, went barefoot, 
strengthened his body by exercises in 
running and wrestling, and accustomed 
himself to bear watching and other 
hardships without great inconvenience. 
" For," said he, " happiness does not 
consist in luxury and abundance ; but 
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he who has the fewest wants approaches 
nearest to the gods." He was also 
possessed of a constant calmness and 
dignity of manner, which never suffered 
passion to gain the ascendancy over him. 
He was nevertheless exposed to envy 
and malice, and his enemies endea- 
voured to render him both ridiculous 
and odious. At last, he was openly 
accused of despising the gods, and of 
seducing young people. Socrates ap- 
pealed in his defence to his life ; but his 
judges, who were common citizens, and 
did not know him, condemned him to 
dtink poison, as a punishment for bis 
contemp* of the gods, and for mislead- 
ing the people. His friends wished to 
rescue him from prison, but he reproved 
them for wishing to violate the laws of 
their country ; and, after a long and 
calm conversation on life, death, and 
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the hope of immortality, he took the 
cup of hemlock, and drank the poison, 
without betraying by his countenance 
the least emotion. His friends stood 
around him and wept, but be comforted 
them, and at last, with a voice faint from 
exhaustion, he said, " Oifer sacrifices 
to the gods; I am recovering." Upon 
this be folded his cloak around him, 
and although spoken to, did not answer. 
He died about four hundred years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 

24. 

Philip, king of Macedon, took ad- 
vantage of the dissensions among the 
Grecian states, to subject almost all of 
them to his government. His son was 
the celebrated j4/eTflW(/cr the Great, who, 
as general of the noble Greeks, thought 
himself called upon to make himself the 
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aster of the world. From his earliest 
ars, he discovered great' boldness 
character, pride, and ambition. 
^ Alas'." cried he, on one occasion, 
imy father will leave me nothing to 
A horse, whose refractory dis- 
usition had baffled all the efforts of the 
'most experienced riders, was mounted 
by this daring; youth, who bent it to his 
will, and caused his father to exclaim ; 
" My son, seek some other kiDgdom ; 
Macedonia is too small for thee!" In 
his twentieth year, 336 before Christ, 
Alexander succeeded to the throne of 
Macedon, and immediately determined 
to place himself at the head of the 
Greeks, to punish the Persians for their 
bold attacks upon Greece, and then to 
dvance eastward to the end of the 
ftrth. 
After Alexander had conquered the 
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.mailer states around Macedon, be 
crossed the Hellespont, and, on his first 
arrival in Asia, defeated the Persian army 
near a small river, where he made a 
rich booty. He himself was near losing 
his life, but was saved by one of his 
generals of the name of Clitus. The 
consequence of this victory was the 
conquest of nearly the whole of Asia 
Minor. 

In the year 333, he arrived at Tarsus, 
where he was seized with so -violent an 
illness, in consequence of injudiciously 
bathing while he was heated, that 
at first all the physicians despaired of 
his recovery. At the same instant, the 
Persian king was advancing with an 
immense army. The vexation of the 
king was extreme; but his faithful phy- 
sician, Philip, who had been represented 
to him as intending to poison him, gave 
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him an efficacious draught, so that in a ' 
few days Alexander was enabled to 
meet the Persians, at the head of hia i 
rejoicing soldiers. Both the armies met 
at Issus ; a hattle was fought, the Per- 
sians were defeated, many thousands 
taken prisoners, and amongst them the 
mother, wife, and two children, of the 
Persian king. It was with great diffi- 
culty that he himself made his escape ; 
and the victors found an immense booty 
in the captured camp. Alexander then 
proceeded to the south, along the coast 
of Syria, and conquered Tyre, passed 
through the land of the Jews, subdued 
Egypt, and there founded a sea- 
port town,which he named after 
himself Ale.vandria. 

in the year 331, he again, on his 
return to the north, traversed the land 
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of the Jews, and passed into the neigh- 
bourhood of Nineveh, where he met 
the Persian king with a fresh army. 
The Persians fought desperately, but 
Alexander's military skill triumphed. 
A great number of the enemy were 
B Q killed, the rest fled, and the 
330. Persian king was assassinated in 
his flight, by some of his own subjects. 
One province after another then surren- 
dered itself. Babylon, Media, Persia, 
all the countries as far as the Indus, 
yielded to the superior force of the 
conqueror. The booty which was the 
result of these repeated victories and 
conquests, so enriched the generals and 
soldiers, that they all conceived a taste 
for splendour and luxury, and were 
only intent upon pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. Alexander himself, spoiled by 
flattery, became so proud and haughty, 
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that he required not only the servile \ 
Persians, but even the free Greeks, 
fall prostrate before him, and worship 
him like a god. Callisthenes, who re- ' 
fused to comply with this demand, was 
punished by imprisonment and death; , 
and Clitus, who had saved the life of| 
his ungrateful master, fell by his hand, 
for having praised the deeds of Philip 
above those of his son. Alexander, 
however, remained as enterprising as 
ever; he shunned no danger, and pur- 
sued, with the most passionate ardour, 
his favourite project of reaching the end 
of the world. Dissatisfaction was in j 
the mean time secretly spreading itself 
amongst the soldiers, and they followed 
him with great reluctance. When, 
therefore, he wished to cross the river , 
Hyphasis, beyond the Indus, his fol- 
lowers, with one accord, refused to 1 
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proceed farther, aod Alexand^ 
-»' was obliged to turn back. He 

first smied down the Indus; and 
as he had before become acq uaioted with 
raaoy sensible and brave Indian kings, 
so he DOW made the acquaintance of the 
Bramins, famous Indian sages. A paxt 
of the army returned by water, from 
the mouth of the Indus, into the Per- 
sian Gulf; the rest traversed burning 
sands, where many thousands perished. 
In Persia, Alexander rested to refresh 
his soldiers, and rewarded them libe- 
rally for their exertions, but they still 
continued dissatisfied. He then went 
to Babylon, and had already formed and 
arranged his plans for conquering the 

countries of the south and west, 
3^' when death overtook him in the 

midst of his vast schemes. As 
he bad not named any successor, his 




large kingdom 
twenty-three years, 
his generals. 

Of the new states thus formed, the 
most important were, Egypt, Syria, and 
Macedon, besides the independent states 
of Greece. As they were, however, 
almost constantly engaged in war with 
each other, and thus were mutually en- 
feebled, they almost all became subject 
to the power of Rome before the com- 
jaencement of the Christian era. 

w 

Even more warlike and heroic than 
the Spartans, were, during several cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ, the 
citizens of Rome, the capital of Italy, 
situated on the Tiber. Every citizen 
was a soldier; and a power which at 
first extended itself over a territory of 
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twenty miles, by degrees spread over 
almost all the countries of the known 
world. In time of peace, the principal 
occupation of the Romans was hus- 
bandry, which was also the chief pursuit 
of the most distinguished persons in the 
state. Their dress was nothing more 
than a tunic and cloak ; their usual 
food consisted of meal-porridge, meat, 
and wine diluted with water. 
Their temples, private houses, and 
public buildings, were rudely con- 
structed of clay and unburnt bricks : 
they had no regular streets, and no 
pavements. Their laws were severe. — 
This warlike nation could not brook the 
cruel government of its kings. Tarquin, 
who had put to death his predecessor, 
and many noble citizens of Rome, was 
expelled, and the regal government en- 
tirely abolished, in the year 510 before 
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Christ. The attempts made by Tar- 
quin to recover the regal power en- 
tirely failed : a conspiracy, formed by 
some young men in Rome, was disco- 
vered ; and when Rome was in danger of 
being taken by Porsenna, a foreign king, 
whom Tarquin had drawn to his side, 
the heroic valour of several individuals 
saved her liberty. Horatius Cocks alone 
defended the bridge, and prevented tiie 
enemy from entering the city. Mucius 
went into the enemy's camp, with the 
intention of killing the king. By mis- 
take, he stabbed the king's secretary ; 
and on being threatened with death, he 
put his band into a censer which was 
standing near him, and suffered it to be 
consumed by the flames. Surprise and 
horror seized all the spectators, and the 
king, impressed with veneration and 
awe, proposed an equitable peace to 
e5 
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tbe Romans. As a pledge of this peace, 
he received hostages, amongst which 
were several young girls ; but they de- 
ceived the guards, and swam across the 
Tiber to Rome. They were, indeed, 
restored to the king by tbe Romans; 
but he set the greater part of them free, 
and Tarquin was never reinstated in his 
power. 

But this warlike people, after having 
abolished the regal power and dignity, 
would not suffer themselves to be op- 
pressed by the wealthy and powerful 
who attempted to engross all the advan- 
tages gained by war, and all the places 
of honour and distinction in the state, 
The people opposed their pretensions; 
and, though not without a long and 
severe struggle, -obtained equal privi' 
leges with the nobles. But these suc' 
cesses made them insolent, and fondl 
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flattery and corruption; factions divided 
the misled nation; and the most san* , 
guinary intestine wars were the conse- 
quence. 

26. I 

When the Romans threatened with 
subjection the inhabitants of Tarentum, 
a city in the south of Italy, the 
latter called to their aid Pyrrhus, qgn * 
king of Epirus, in the north of 
Greece, He came with a large army, 
and brought elephants with him. These 
animals, hitherto unknown to the Ro- 
mans, so frightened their horses in the 
first battle, that they were defeated, 
although Pyrrhus also lost a great num- 
ber of his men. He made an offer of 
peace, but the Romans, encouraged by 
the energetic speech of one old man, 
sent him word, that no treaty of peace 
could be thought of, until Pyr' ^^^a 
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evacuated Italy. The king then eadea- 
voured to bribe Fabricius, a Roman of 
distinction, although poor; but he re- 
jected the money with disdain ; nor mi ' 
he frightened into compliance with the 
king's wishes by the sudden and norel 
appearance of an elephant. Pyrrhus was 
indeed victorious ina second engagement, 
but lost so many of his soldiers, that he 
was glad to make use of the request of the 
Sicilians to come to their assistance, U 
a pretext for leaving Italy, and crossed 
over to that island. After an absence 
of two years, he returned to Italy ; but 
in the mean time, the Romans had dis- 
covered means of frightening the ele- 
phants, by throwing pttch-rings amongst 
them. The animals grew wild with 
affright, and turned upon their masters, 
and Pyrrhus was so completely routed, 
that he was obliged to abandon the whole 
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of his camp to the Romans, from which 
they learned the art of regularly fortify- 
ing their camps. Accompanied by four 
of the elephants, the Roman general, 
Curius, poor but incorruptible as Fabri- 
cius, entered Rome in triumph. 



27. 

Carthage, a colony of Tyre, on the 
northern coast of Africa, flourishing by 
means of its navigation and commerce, 
beheld with a jealous eye the growing 
power of Rome. The Carthaginians 
had possessions in Sicily, and when 
some Roman soldiers had treacherously 
occupied Messana, the Carthaginians 
entered the town, under pretence of 
assisting the Romans, but really with 
the intention of taking possession of 
it themselves. The Roman soldiers 
applied to Rome for help; the people 
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granted their request; and Hoi 
war, called the First Pumc War, broke 
out between Rome and Cartl 
which lasted twenty-four years, from 
264 to 241 before Christ, and -wbklt 
was carried on with great aniinoflit;^'' 
In 264, the Romans crossed over into 
Sicily upon rafts, and conquered nearly 
the whole of the island. They then 
built their first fleet, after the model of 
the wreck of a Carthaginian vessel, and 
gained their first naval victory, under 
the command of Duilius, in 260. He' 
gulua even went to Africa, where he 
was at first victorious, but was 
afterwards defeated, and at last 
taken prisoner. After some years 
of ill fortune, the Romans again ob- 
tained so decisive a naval victory, that 
the Carthaginians were obliged to sue 
for peace. They despatched their 
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prisoner, Regulus, to Rome for 
this purpose; but he himself 250' 
dissuaded bis countrymen from 
making peace, returned to Carthage, 
and was there put to death in a most 
cruel manner. In the mean time, the 
Romans lost several fleets, and their 
public treasures were exhausted. Then 
rich and poor united their efforts, and 
built a very large fleet. The Carthagi- 
nians likewise exerted themselves to the 
utmost. They were, however, defeated, 
and obliged to purchase peace on the 
terms which Rome dictated ; namely, 
the surrender of the Carthaginian posses- 
sions in Sicily, the release of the Roman 
prisoners, and the payment of a 
million and a half of dollars. 341 ' 
The faithless Romans afterwards 
took possession of Sardinia and Corsica. 
The Carthaginians meditated revenge. 
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They went over into Spain, and tea^ 
quered a great part of that conntry. 
The Romans became alarmed, and com* 
manded them not to attack Saguntam, 
nor to cross theEbro. Bvtt Hanmbal,l\ie 
general of the Carthaginians, regard!* 

of this order, laid siege to Sa* 
218—201 g""'""i' 31*^ t^"s gave rise to 

another destructive war be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, which gocj 
by the name of tlie Second Punic War. 

Hannibal, one of the greatest generals 
in history, led bis African soldiers, with 
horses and elephants, across the lofty 
Pyrenees, which form the northern 
boundary of Spain; then hastily tra- 
versed France, and stood at the foot of 
the snow-topped Alps. These moun- 
tains the Africans were obliged to 
ascend : they often fell from the preci- 
pices, or vpere driven back by troops of 
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robbers, which infested the moun- 
tains; but, after nine days' toil, during 
which many thousand men, and the 
greater part of the beasts of burden, 
perished, Hannibal reached the summit, 
and allowed his army to rest for two 
days on plains of ice and snow. The 
descent was, however, even more diffi- 
cult than the ascent; many fell into 
abysses, or were buried under the 
weight of avalanches ; and of the 59,000 
men, whom Hannibal had brought out 
of Spain, scarcely 2G,C00 lived to see 
the fertile plains of Italy. Notwith- 
standing this immense diminution of his 
numbers, Hannibal gained two battles 
during the winter of 218, advanced in 
the spring of 217 into the interior of 
Italy, (in which expedition he lost one 
of his eyes,) and gained a third victory. 
^^^fow, however, his progress was 
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checked by Fabius, who has derived his 
surname (Cunctator), from the hesita- 
tion with which he avoided an engage- 
ment with Hannibal. His sagacity and 
.a stratagem alone rescued him from a 
perilous situation, into which his anta- 
gonist had enticed him. The Roman 
soldiers were, however, dissatisfied with 
the dilatory conduct of Fabius, and 
obliged him to share his authority with 
another ; but soon repenting of their 
determination, again created him their 
sole commander, and, by his exertions, 
were rescued from imminent danger. 
But another thoughtless general ven- 
tured, in 216, to give battle to Hannibal, 
near Cann^; and the Romans were so 
completely routed, that, had Hannibal 
been properly supported by his fellow- 
citizens, Rome herself would have been 
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28. 

Hannibal, deserted by his native city, 
was forced to seek the aid of other 
states. He allied himself to Sicily and 
Macedon. But it was in vain. Sicily 
was conquered by the Romans; and 
Syracuse, the capital, was obliged to 
surrender, after a siege of two 
years, notwithstanding the obsti- oio' 
nate and skilful resistance made 
by Archimedes, with the assistance of 
ingenious and powerful machines. — 
Hannibal, however, still found means to 
keep the held, notwithstanding these 
repeated misfortunes. Carthage at last 
sent him a fresh supply of troops, but 
they did not reach their place of desti- 
nation, being defeated on the road. 
Spain was now conquered by the Ro- 
man general, Sc'ipio, who then crossed 
tfrer into Africa, to attack Carthage : 
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Hannibal was therefore recalled from 
Italy. With melancholy feelings did 
he quit the land of his glory. Scipio 
defeated him at Zama in 202, and forced 
the Carthaginians to accept of the most 
disgraceful conditions of peace; viz. to 
burn all their men of war, with tbe 
exception of ten, and to promise 
not to engage in any war without 
the consent of the Romans. — 
Hannibal fled out of Carthage, and took 
refuge with Antiochus, king of Syria, 
whom he stimulated to a war witb 
Rome. He did not, however, follow 
the advice of Hannibal in the course of 
this war; was in consequence defeated, 
deprived of a great part of his kingdom, 
and obliged to deliver up Hannibal to 
tbe Romans. Hannibal, in 1 90, fled to the 
'Bythinia; but, on buing pursued 
T by his enemies, be put an 
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end to his life by poison, 183 before 
Christ, in the same year in which his 
adversary Scipio died. — Rome soon be- 
held with envy the reviving strength of 
Carthage ; and one Roman especially, 
of the name of Cato, cherished the in- 
veterate hatred of bis fellow-citizens 
towards that city, by declaring on every 
occasion, that Carthage must be de- 
stroyed. A neighbouring king robbed 
the Carthaginians of some territory, 
and, as they dared not engage in any 
war without the permission of the Ro- 
mans, they sent complaints to Rome, 
and begged for assistance. They ob- 
tained none ; and the Roman ambassa- 
dors, or commissioners, even justified 
the conduct of the king, who conse- 
quently became still more arrogant, and 
provoked the Carthaginians to fight in 
their own defence. This the Romans 
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men became eminent in Rome — Pom- 
fey, a man of great ambition, and a 
warlike disposition; Crassus, possessed 
of immense riches; and Casar, the 
greatest of all the Roman generals, the 
most prudent of the three, and not less 
ambitious than either of his rivals. 
Though naturally of a feeble coostitu- 
tioD, he had strengthened his body by 
all kinds of exercise. From his mother 
he acquired affability and courtesy of 
manner, and an attractive and insinuat- 
ing eloquence ; and in his early years 
gave proofs of much resolution and 
courage. He would rather leave Rome, 
.iban divorce a wife whom he loved; and 
taken by pirates, he conducted 
I more as their commander than 
^ Yet his behaviour at Rome 
: time such as to make 
;ard him as a lover of 
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pleasure, who cared not for popularity 
or military distinction. But after he 
had made himself secure of the attach- 
ment of the people, Ctesar unexpectedly 
appeared in puhlic as candidate for an 
office which had hitherto been filled 
only by the eldest and most respectable 
senators, and, to the astonishment of 
all, this young man was preferred to 
several worthy old men, and appointed- 
High Priest to the people. 

From that time he was better known 
and more feared in Rome, and Pompey 
and Crassus soon perceived that their 
consequence and authority were on the 
decline, for Caesar lavished his gifts 
with the most extravagant profusion. 
They therefore thought it advisable, 
instead of having an opponent in Caesar, 
to make him their ally, and to share the 
influence over the Roman republic 
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between them. The people and senate 
ratified what these three had secretly 
planned : Caesar went into Gaal, con- 
quered it, and made excursions into 
Germany and England. This expedition 
added much to his reputation and for- 
tune, whilst his affable and courteous 
manners strongly attached his soldiers to 
his person. Crassiis went into Asia, and 
fell in a war with the Parthians, Spain 
was the province allotted toPompey; 
but he, contrary to the treaty and tenns 
which had been agreed upon, remained 
in Rome, and left the government of his 
province to others; and at last, even 
caused himself to be appointed governor 
of Spain, and at the same time first ma- 
gistrate in Rome. Caesar demanded the 
same privilege for himself, and wanted 
to be goreraor of Gaul, and at the same 
time till the first public office in Rome. 
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When Pompey prevented this, Caesiuf , 
marched with his soldiers from Gaul 
to enforce his claim. Pompey 
was obliged to fly from Italy, 
and was at last defeated at Phar- 
salia, in the north of Greece. The ad- 
herents of Pompey in Africa and Spain 
were likewise subdued, though not 
without some hard struggles. 

Flatterers are always seen to crowd 
around the great and powerful, and flat- 
tery can spoil even the best of men. — 
Caesar, now that he had no enemy to 
fear, became more haughty in his de- 
meanour : he suffered excellent and 
noble characters to remain in obscurity, 
and advanced men of low birth to dig- 
nity and power. But he most offended 
the people by his endeavours to obtain 
the detested title of king. Even his J 

Kse liberality could not check the ^^H 
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growing discontent. Several citizen* 
formed a conspiracy, and, with BrtitM 
at their head', murdered Caesar ia the 
senate-house, on the 15th of March, 
forty-four years before Christ. 

30. 

Brutus was, however, obliged to learo 
Rome; his army was defeated at I'hi- 
lippi, and he put an end to his own life, 
in the year 42 B. (;. Octaoius and J 
Antony, the leaders of the victoriouj < 
party, then divided the empire betweea. 
them; Octavius taking Europe, and' 
Antony, Asia. Here the latter became I 
acquainted with Ckopatra, the queen of; 
Egypt, who so captivated him by her 
charms, that he devoted his life to hef 1 
service, and passed his days with her iaj 
perpetual scenes of excess and revelry..! 
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Some dispute with Octavius called 
him back to Italy, He was, however, 
soon reconciled to his colleague, and 
married, in obedience to the wishes of 
the people, the beautiful and virtuous 
Octavia, the sister of Octavius. She, 
for a short time, reclaimed her hus- 
band, and maintained peace between 
her brother and Antony. But when 
Antony returned to Asia, he faithlessly 
forgot his once-beloved wife, amidst the 
revels and diversions prepared by Cleo- 
patra, and at last went so far as to divide 
bis share of the Roman empire amongst 
the sons of Cleopatra. Octavia bad 
borne with resignation every slight 
which had been offered to herself; 
but this affected the whole Roman ' 

nation, and Octavius eagerly seized this 
opportunity of engaging in a war with 

I tony; A battle was fought near ^^H 
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Actium, on the coast of Epirus, thirty- 
one years before Christ. Cleopatra 
was put flight, Antony followed, and 
his army surrendered itself to Octa- 

rius. The latter then went to 
^' Egypt; Antony was defeated in 

a second engagement, and he, 
as well as Cleopatra, put an end to 
their own existence. — Octavius, hcDce- 
fbrth usually called Augustus, was the 
adopted son of the murdered Julius 
C)£sar; and as his successors also be- 
longed to the same family, the name of 
Casar was retained by them. 

Augustus was now master of Rome 
and of the whole Roman empire, but was 
still far from being a happy man, for he 
had no peace in his family. His wife, 
Livia, a woman of bad character, se- 
cretly killed or banished aU to whom 
he was attached, and forced 
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appoint her own detestable son, Tiberius, 
as his successor. — " As the tree is, so \ 
is the fruit." Tiberius was a malicious, 
cruel tyrant, and his successors, aniongst 
whom was Nero, were not much better. 
Some good emperors, in the second 
century, still maintained the dignity 
and authority of the empire ; but after 
the year 200, it was governed by an 
almost uninterrupted succession of : 
cruel, licentious, and ignorant rulers, 
few of whom died a natural death. The 
empire was in a constant state of rebel- 
lion, and at last quite dissolved. 

It was under the reign of Augustus 
that Jesus Christ was born: he was 
crucified during that of Tiberius, aged 
thirty-three years. 
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31. 

Germany was, two thousand years 
ago, covered with forests and marshes, 
and was consequently colder, and leu 
fruitful, than it is at present. No fruit* 
trees were to be found there : amongst 
the indigenous plants of the country, 
the Romans mention parsnips, wild 
asparagus, and large radishes : the only 
kinds of com which the natives culti- 
vated, were oats and barley; of the 
former they made a porridge, and of the 
latter, beer (barley wine). The riches of 
the Germans consisted principally of nu- 
merous herds of horses and oxen. Their 
horses not only served them for driving 
and riding in war and on journeys, but 
constituted part of their food ; and the 
neighing of some sacred horses was 
considered as ominous of future 
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The ancient Germans are described , 
by the Romans as peculiarly tall. I 
with blue eyes, and reddish hair; 
and they were much feared by them, 
on account of their warlike propensi- 
ties. Their arms were their constant 
companions, in the house, in the field, 
at their feasts, and in their courts of 
justice ; and they were laid in the grave 
with the dead. Even the women were 
warriors. On account of this martial 
disposition, the ancient German names 
were frequently derived from strong and 
wild animals. The stronger and braver 
a man was, the less willing was he to 
descend to manual labour; the care of 
the fields and house was left to the 
women and old men, whilst the free 
man attended the chase and tbe feast ; 
gambled, and often lost at play all hJs 

Krty, and even his own freedom. 
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and spent whole days and nights in 
revels. Their uprightness and fidelity 
are, however, deservedly renowned; 
nor were they so savage and ignorant 
as has been imagined. As a Dation, 
they had a free constitution, and were 
divided into cantons, or commumdes, 
governed by elders, who settled all 
disputes according to the precepts of 
custom or traditional law. They cele- 
brated their heroes in warlike songs, 
and were simple in their dress, and in 
the furniture of their houses : the gar- 
ments of the women were of linen, 
sometimes adorned with stripes of 
purple. 

The German nation was divided into 
a number of small tribes, who lived in 
little villages, for they had no large 
towns. The princes seldom ruled over 
an extensive territory, but were food 
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having a large number of attendaots 
about them; and nothing could exceed 
the attachment which these atten- 
dants" exhibited to their leader. To 
survive him in battle was considered 
as the greatest disgrace. Their extraor- 
dinary valour rendered them terrible to 
all the neighbouring nations; the Ro- 
mans liked to have them in their armies, 
and it was a favourite boast of their 
emperors, that they had conquered 
Germany. Germany, however, was not 
conquered. When Csesar first led his 
soldiers against the Germans, a general 
dissatisfaction arose amongst them, 
many left the army, and Caesar owed 
his victory to the German prophetesses 
having forbidden their prince to give 
battle before the time of new moon. — 
A son-in-law of Augustus afterwards 
^^^ranced as far as the Elbe ; part of the 
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country, between that river and tbe 
Rhine, became a Roman province, and 
the general appearance of tranquillity 
encouraged Quintilius Varus to intro- 
duce the Roman language and laws. 
But this attempt to deprive them of 
their national distinction, offended the 
Germans : they united under Arminiuf, 
or Hermann, enticed Varus into 
Q a forest, attacked him, and de- 
stroyed the greater part of the 
fine Roman army. To this victory Ger- 
many owes her liberty, and perhaps the 
preservation of her language. Tbe news 
of this defeat spread such terror in 
Rome, that Augustus wished to send all 
the young men to the Rhine ; but the 
severest capital punishments could 
scarcely induce them to go against the 
fierce Germans. 

The contempt which the Germ 
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entertained for death, partly proceeded 
from their belief in a future state, where 
they expected to fight and drink, as 
they had done during their life on earth. 
On this account they burnt dogs, horses, 
and slaves, with the bodies of their 
deceased masters, placed arms and 
money on their funeral pile, and, when 
it was near the shore, likewise pieces 
of ships. They worshipped one supreme 
Deity, whom they called Wodin, or 
Father of all, in sacred groves, until in 
succeeding centuries the benign religion 
of Christ extended its influence to 
Germany, and led the minds of its rude 
inhabitants to the worship of the true 
God. 

32. 

Jesus Christ, who was sent by God 

to be the Saviour of mankind, born at 

Nazareth in Palestine, was the founder 
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of a truly heavenly religion. The Jews, 
among whom he appeared, observed 
indeed rigorously the outward rites of 
their religion, but slighted its moral 
precepts; and the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, the teachers and interpreters of 
their law, cherished among them 
haughty contempt of other nations, and | 
a disposition to rebel against the au<' 
thority of their conquerors. Jesus, in ; 
whom all the attributes of the Messiah, ■ 
who had long been announced by the] 
prophets, were united, was nevertheless ' 
received by Ihem iu a hostile manner, 
because he combated their prejudices 
and reproved their sins; and though he ' 
spent his life in going about to do good»i 
and proclaiming the elevating and con-| 
soling truths of the gospel, he becama'i 
the object of inveterate hatred and 
sidious persecution. 



gathered around him a great 
number of disciples, but twelve were 
peculiarly attached to him, and almost 
constantly accompanied him. The 
Pharisees, however, accused him of ' 
exciting the people to rebellion, and of 
wishing to make himself king of the Jews, 
and at last succeeded in obtaining his 
condemnation to the ignominious death 
of the cross. But the good seed which 
he had sown was not destined to be 
lost; his Apostles spread his doctrine 
over all Judsea, and Paul extended his 
preaching even to Greece and Rome. 
At first the congregations of Christians 
were but small, for the Jews were in bad 
repute at Rome, on account of their 
frequent rebellions against the Roman 
government, and the Christians were 
considered as a sect of that people. Al- 
,. seventy year^ after Christ, Je.ij'u- 
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salem was destroyed, yet these rebel- 
lions continued, and all the punishments 
inflicted on the Jews fell with equal 
force upon the Christians. Many were 
put to death, because they would not 
renounce those doctrines, of whose truth 
and power, reflection and experience 
had so firmly convinced them ; but the 
fortitude they frequently evinced, under 
the most excruciating torments, pro- 
cured them the name and the glory of 
holy martj/rs ; and their heroic courage 
often induced whole troops of Heathens 
to be baptized. The number of Christian 
communities progressively increased, 
and had, about the year 300 after 
Christ, become very considerable ; but 
their religion still exposed them to 
persecution and oppression. At that 
time the emperor Cmtstantine, who had 
built Constantinople, and made that 
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city his residence in preference a. D. 
to Rome, publicly declared him- 
self in favour of the Christians, and 
was baptized before his death in 327. 
By this step, Christianity became the 
religion of the state, churches were 
erected, a splendid form of worship was 
introduced, and idolatry gradually lost 
its adherents. But the Christians, whose 
supreme law it is to love one another, 
and even to love their enemies, now 
became often extremely severe towards 
those who differed from them in opinion. 
They in their turn persecuted the hea- 
thens, and already, in 400, began to 
burn heretics. 

Disputes concerning precedence soon 
arose between the patriarchs of Rome 
and Constantinople. Finally the mO' 
naslic life came into vogue, having 

r source in the belief, that it was 
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meritorious for men to seclude them- 
selves from all society, and to lead a 
life devoted to God, in quiet solitude, 
amidst fasting, prayer, watching, and 
voluntary infliction of other depriva- 
tions and pains. 

This gave rise to monastic inHitutiom, 
or convents, which, though they owe 
their origin to superstition, have, never- 
theless, had a beneficial iufluence on the 
rude and savage nations of the vrest. 
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The great Roman Empire had! 
quired a vast extent. It embraced 
Portugal, Spain, France as far as the 
Rhine, Holland, England, and the south 
of Scotland, Switzerland, Germany as 
far as the Danube, Italy with its islands, 
Hungary as far as the Danube, Euro- 
pean Turkey, the Crimea, Circassia. 
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the whole of Asia Minor, Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine, Egypt, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Fez and Morocco, and all the 
islands of the Mediterranean. — This 
large empire had been, since the year 
200, harassed and invaded by the Franks, 
on the banks of the Rhine ; by the Aie- 
manni, near the source of the Danube; 
by the Goths, in Hungary, and on the 
shores of the Black Sea; and by the 
Persians, in Asia; while the interior was 
almost constantly distracted by rebel- 
lions and civil dissensions. In conse- 
quence of this, two emperors had for 
some time shared the cares and labours 
of government between them, when, in 
396, the empire was formally divided 
into two parts, the Eastern and Western 
Empires. The capital of the former 
was Constantinople; and of the latter, 
Rome. This division of the empire had 
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become very necessary, on account of 
the great Migration of Nations. The 
Hum, expelled from the south-eastern 
part of Asia by the Chinese, had, in 
374, crossed the Don, and entered 
Europe, united themselves with the 
Alani, and attacked the Goths, who bad 
extended their territory from the Black 
Sea, along the Danube, to the Baltic, 
and were divided into the Ostrogoths 
and Visigoths. The latter, urged on by 
the Ostrogoths, crossed the Danube, 
and entered the Eastern Empire ; 
but, having received some offence 
they went into Italy, under 
40a-4i9 ■^^^''''^' ^°^ three times sacked 
Rome. The Roman emperors 
were therefore obliged to call their 
troops from all the provinces on the 
frontiers of the empire — from Eog- 
k land, the Rhine, and the Danube. 
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Scarcely . had these troops left their 
posts, when all the neighbouring nations 
burst in upon these provinces. The 
Franks and Burgundians crossed the 
Rhine, and invaded France ; the Vandals 
and Suevi entered Spain ; other hordes 
even crossed the Danube, and advanced 
into Italy herself. Now the Goths re- 
turned from Italy, deluged France and 
Spain, and founded the great Empire 
of the Visigoths, extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Loire. The 
Franks established themselves to the 
north of the Loire, as far as the Rhine. 
The Burgundians took possession of the 
country near the Sadne and Rhone, and 
the Vandals entered Africa, and took 
the city of Carthage, which had been 
rebuilt by the Romans. The ancient 
Britons left England, and peopled Bre- 
tagne in France, and the Anglo-Saxottt 
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were called from Holstein in Germany, 
to the aid of the English king, against 
the attacks of the Picts and &:oU, 
coming from the north of Scotland. 

The north of Germany, being depo- 
pulated by these emigrations, was again 
peopled by the Wends and Sctavoniam. 
These new kingdoms were for a short 
time disturbed by Attila, the king of 
the Huns, who, by conquests, formed a 

vast empire, which was, how- 
^ ' ever, dissolved immediately after 

his death. After that time, one 
German tribe after another entered 
Italy; and at last, in 476, the last of 
the Roman emperors, Romulus Augus- 
tulus, was deposed. The Western 
Empire was divided into a number of 
small states ; Rome was governed by 
Germans, and after the year 493, by 
the Ostrogotlis. 
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34. 

The Ostrogoths were indeed Chris- 
tians, but heretics in the opinion of the 
Italians; and therefore Belisarius, a 
brave general of the Greek emperor 
Justinian, after having put an end to the 
kingdom of the Vandals, and added it to 
the dominions of his master, conceived 
the idea of going into Italy. He did so 
in 536, and advanced victoriously as far 
as Rome, where he w^as besieged by an 
army nearly twenty times as large as 
his own. He, however, defended himself 1 
for a year, when he received assistance; I 
and compelled the Goths to quit 
Rome, without having accom- ^q' 
plished their purpose. He even 
added the north of Italy by a stra-J 
tagem to his conquests. But when his 
suspicious master recalled him, the 
Goths recovered nearly the whole of 
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Italy. Justinian, indeed, again de- 
spatched Belisarius to Italy ; but, as he 
did not receive the necessary supply of 

troops and money, he left Italy 
-^q' in disgust. His successor, Atirre.?, 

was more fortunate, for he ob- 
tained the means of acting with energy, 
and the Goths, in spite of their brave 
resistance, were compelled to yield to 
the superior power of the Greeks : 

Italy was laid waste, and be- 

came a province of the Eastern 
Empire. But in 568, a fresh swarm of 
savages, the I/mgobards, broke in from 
Germany, conquered the north of Italy, 
Lombardy, and left to the Greeks but a 
small territory. 

In the year 655, the first silk-worms 
were brought-into Europe. Until that 
time, it had been the general belief, that 
the silk grew upon trees in India and 
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China : it was but little in use, and very 
expensive. The usual mode of obtain- 
ing it had been from Persian caravans ; 
but these expeditions beiug interrupted 
by a war which Justinian was carrying 
on with Persia, two monks explained to 
the emperor the nature of silk, procured 
some silk-worms' eggs from India, 
hatched them, and were fortunate 
enough to obtain cocoons. Justinian 
soon established many silk- manufacto- 
ries in Greece, but kept the mode of 
procuring it a secret. In the year 
1130, however, the king of Sicily, in a 
war with Greece, carried several thou- 
sand silk-manufacturers into Italy; and 
from thence, the art of raising silk 
spread iiito Spain, in 1600 into France, 
from whence it has likewise, since 1700, 
been introduced into Germany. 
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35. 

Ai-iibia is a warm, and, for tbe mosl 
part, barren country; the southern part 
alone is famed for its fertility, and 
produces frankincejise, aloes, and coffee, 
which is usually called Levant, or 
Mocha, coffee. It is likewise cele- 
brated for tbe fleetoess and strength of 
its horses. Many of the Arabs lead a 
wandering shepherd's life; others cany 
on commerce, by means of caravans. 
They are hospitable and cheerful, but 
consider theft as allowable, and are soon 
provoked to anger.— It was amongst 
this people that Mahomet was born, at 
Mecca, in 569. He lost his parents at 
an early age, but his uncle brought bim 
I op as a merchant, and in this capacity 
Ihe made several journeys. After having 
I amassed a considerable fortune by t 
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and marriage, he gave up his commercial 
engagements, retired into solitude, and, 
some time after, assumed the title of \ 
Prophet of God. He asserted that the 
angel Gabriel had appeared to him, and 
declared that God had chosen him for 
is Apostle. He found followers, but 
the tribe to which he belonged were 
inimical to him, and he was forced to 
fly from Mecca to Medina, on the 16th 
of .luly, 622. From this event, which 
they call the Hedjira, the Mahometans 
date their years. In Medina Mahomet 
found many adherents, which enabled 
him soon to meet his enemies at the 
bead of an army. Mecca was obliged 
to surrender; the whole of Arabia was 
conquered ; Mahomet advanced into 
Syria, and even required that the em- 
peror of Constantinople should adopt 
bis new doctrines. He died in 632, and 
G 2 
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it is still the duty of every good Maho- 
metati to make a pilgrimage to the 
mosque at Medina, where his coflSn is 
deposited. The Koran is considered as 
the sacred book of the Mahometans, and 
the source from which they derive their 
doctrines. It especially recommends 
prayer, fasting, and almsgiving ; prohibits 
tiie use of wine, enjoins frequent ablu- 
tions, and forbids games of chance. To 
fight for the new doctrine, called Islam, 

I is considered as the greatest merit, and 
all Mussulmeu are promised, after death, 
the greatest delights and enjoyments. 
Under the followers of Mahomet, 
called Caliphs, conquest followed con- 
quest; Syria, Phcenicia, Palestine, 
Egypt, and nearly the whole of the 
northern coast of Africa, yielded to the 
superior force of the victorious Arabs. 
Constantinople itself was besieged iu 
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672, and owed its preservation only to 
the invention of the Greek Jire. 

In the year 711, the Saracens, or 
Arabs, passed over from Africa into 
Spain, destroyed the kingdom of the 
Visigoths, crossed the Pyrenees, and 
would have advanced still farther, had 
they not been defeated at Tours by 
Charles Maitel, the brave general of the 
Franks. In, Spain, however, the power 
of the Arabs, or Moors, lasted antil 
1492. 

The capital of the kingdom of Arabia, 
which extended from the Indus to the 
Atlantic Ocean, was Bagdad, on the 
Tigris. The chief seat of commerce was 
Cairo, in Egypt. The study of Medi- 
cine, Astronomy, and Chemistry, was 
sedulously cultivated in every province 
of Arabia; and some of our words, such 
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derived from the Arabic language. To 
that country we are hkewise, it is said, 
indebted for our numerical hgurgs. 

36. 

The chief nation in Germany was, 
from the year 500, the Franks, The 
union of a number of tribes into larger 
communities, had in that country pro- 
duced many changes ; and, though the 
Germans continued to entertain great 

I partiality for war and the chase, yet 
agriculture became more general, and 
villages and towns sprung up; but the 
greater part of the domestic employ- 
ments fell to the share of the slaves or 
serfs of the free possessors of the soil. 
The most important change was oc- 
casioned by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Germany, which was at last 
etFected by the zealous Winifred, or lio- 
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nifacius, a native of England. AboUl 
the year 715, he baptized a great nurn-l 
ber of Germans, and founded several \ 
bishoprics in various parts of the conn-; 
try. AH these were dependent on the*! 
Bishop of Rome, called the Pope, who 
thereby acquired great influence over 
the princes and nobles, as well as the 
clergy and people of Germany. Rome 
was at that time subject to the Greek 
empire, and its governor prohibited 
the adoration of images. This caused 
a rebellion among the people, which was 
favoured by the Pope ; the governor 
was expelled from Rome, and the Greek 
emperor, fearing to lose ail his posses- 
sions in Italy, was obliged to recall his 
edict. The Longobards, or Lombards, 
from the nortli of Italy, now besieged 
Rome, and as the emperor was unable 
^J^ lend any assistance, the Pope applied^j 
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to the Mayor of the palace, or principal 
minister, of the king of the Franks, who 
was in reality possessed of the chief influ- 
ence in the state. Pepin, who then filled 
that dignity, was willing to come to his 
aid, on condition that the Pope should 
declare him king of the Franks, as it 
was he who performed all the duties of 
government. This the Pope agreed to : 
Pepin was created king of the Franks in 
752, and, in return, made two expedi- 
tions into Italy against the Lombards. 
The territory which he conquered, he 
granted to the Pope, who was, however, 
to hold it as a fief of the empire. The 
Pope thus became invested with the 
government of Rome, Ravenna, and 
some other cities of less importance. 
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37. 

Pepin died in 768, He was succeeded 
by Charlemagne, a man of great bodily 
and mental powers. He carried on a 
■war for thirty-three years with the 
Saxons, who were continually making 
inroads into the territory of the Franks. 
Although subdued in 772, their repeated 
rebellions and insurrections constantly 
gave rise to new contests, until, in 804, 
the whole nation was subdued, con- 
sented ^to be baptized, and acknow- 
ledged Charlemagne as their lawful 
sovereign. During this time, Charle- 
mag^ie once visited Rome, to quell a 
rebellion in that city, and to protect 
the Pope, who had fled to him for pro- 
tection. In return for this good office, 
Charlemagne was declared and crowned 
Emperor of Rome, in the church of St. 
1 the 25th of December, 

G 5 
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IDn the 2Sth of December, 800. ^^J 
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During the reign of this great monarch, 
the empire of the Franks occupied the 
whole extent of country lying between 
the Ebro, the Eider, the Raab, and the 
Tiber. Charlemagne is not only re- 
markable as a great general and con- 
queror, hut was not less active in the 
domestic regulations of the state. Re- 
, ports were delivered to him from all 
parts of the empire, and to all of them 
he issued his commands. He was par- 
ticularly desirous to improve Jiimself, 
and to disseminate knowledge amongst 
his subjects. He caused Alcuin to come 
from Italy, to instruct his sons; founded 
schools, and visited them in person. 
He likewise endeavoured to rouse the 
monks to useful exertions, and formed 
a society of learned men, amongst whom 
were Eginhart and Augilbert, who are 
said to have been his sons-in-law. Even 
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domestic affairs engaged some part of 
this great man's attention. The study 
of architecture, horticulture, and agri- 
culture) were his favourite occupations. 
On the 16th of November, 813, he had 
his son Louis crowned, before an assem- 
bly of the nation, and died on the 28th 
of January, 814, aged seventy-two 
years. 

It is reckoned one of the remarkable 
occurrences of his reign, that he was 
presented by the Caliph of Bagdad, 
Haroun al jRaschid, with a striking clocfc, 
the first piece of workmanship of that 
lescription which had been seen in 
fijGermany. 

38. 

The ancients were totally unac- 
quainted with clocks and watches : the 
rising and setting of the sun, were the 
natural periods by which they fixed the 
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commencement and termination of the 
By observing the regular increase 
and decrease of the shadow, they were 
led to the invention of Sun-dials, which 
were probably first known in Egypt. 
Their construction must at first have 
been very rude, and the mode of mea- 
suring the time by them, very imper- 
fect ; because the length of the shadows 
difiers at different times of the year. 
The division of the day into twelve 
equal parts, or hours, is, however, a 
very ancient custom, and seems to have 
originated among the Babylonians. — 
But sun-dials served only during the 
day-time, and when the sky was not 
clouded, to mark the hours. Men, 
I therefore, thought of other means to 
attain this object, and contrived water- 
clocks. They either placed a vessel 
filled with water, and having a very 
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small opening at the bottom, over an- 
other empty vessel, and observed the 
time which the water required to pass 
from the former into the latter ; or they 
marked the height to which the water 
rose, within a certain time, in the lower 
vessel ; or an empty vessel, with a very 
small aperture, was placed on the water 
in another vessel, so that the water en- 
tered through the opening, and caused the 
vessel to sink, and the depth to which it 
had sunk became the measure of the time. 
These water- clocks were in frequent use 
before and about the time of the com- 
mencement of the Christian sera. 

The hours of the day were counted 
from sunrise ; the sixth hour was about 
noon, and the ninth about three o'clock 
in the afternoon — (Matth. xxvii. 46), 

By water-clocks, the Romans also 
used to divide the night into f< 
watches. 
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The clock which Charlemagne re- 
ceived from the Arabian Caliph, wai 
also of this kind, but more complicated, 
provided with hands, and little balls, of 
which, at the termination of every hour, 
as many dropped upon a metal plate, as 
hours had passed since the begianing of 
the day. 

But as water soon becomes foul, and 
evaporates more quickly in summer than 
in winter, sand was substituted in its 
place, as in our hour-glasses. 

All these contrivances were, however, 
but trifling and ineffectual, when com- 
pared to our clocks and watches, which 
are impelled either by springs or by 
weights. Clocks with weights were in- 
vented before the year 1000, it is not 
certain by whom ; but one of the first 
of this description was made by Gerbert, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II., in 
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The first striking clocks were made in 
Italy, about the year 1300, but they 
were witbout a pendulum. The law of 
the pendulum was discovered in 1600, 
by Galileo, a Florentine; and Huygens, 
a Dutchman, applied it to the construc- 
tion of clocks, in lieu of the balance- 
weights which had hitherto been in use. 

The still more complicated construc- 
tion of" watches was the invention of 
Peter Hele, a German, in 1500. They 
likewise received great improvements 
from Huygens. 

39. 

But little is known of Britain before 

the birth of Christ; and it is from the 

Romans that the first accounts of our 

ancestors have been transmitted to us. 

About fifty years before the Christian 

ira, Julius Csesar, having conquered 
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Gaul, determined to add this bitlierto 
little known island to his conquests. — 
The inhabitants of Britain were at this 
time rude and uncivilized, and ex* 
tremely superstitious. The Druids, a 
kind of priests, exercised a despotic 
sway over the minds of the people, and 
in the performance of their religious 
rites, committed the most barbarous 
cruelties. The dress of the ancient 
Britons consisted merely of the skins of 
animals; and those parts of the body 
that were left naked, were painted blue. 
The island was divided into a great 
number of small principalities, but od 
great occasions, several of these united 
under one chief. 

The dominion of the Romans in Britdm 
lasted until about 430 after Christ, when 
the decline of the Roman power obliged 
the emperor Valentinian to withdraw 
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his forces from the island. But the Bri- 
toDs, although apparently left at liberty, 
were not permitted to enjoy the bles- 
sings of peace ; for the Picts and Scots 
poured down from the north, and com- 
pelled the king of Britain, Vortigern, 
to call to his aid the Saxons, under the 
command of Hengist and Horsa. This 
people established themselves in the 
island, and invited numbers of their 
countrymen to come over, to have 
their share of the spoil. In a short 
time, England was divided into seven 
kingdoms, each under the government 
(tfn different tribe; and this division was 
dalled the Sa:von Heptarchy. — About this 
time, Christianity was introduced into 
Britain by St. Augustine. 

About the year 800, Egbert brought 
Ifte seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
under one sceptre, and was solemnly 
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crowned king of England, by which 
name the island was henceforth called. 
Thus, about 400 years after the first 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain, during 
which time this country had been an 
almost constant scene of dissension and 
bloodshed, all their small principalities 
were united into one kingdom. 

A descendant of Egbert was the ce- 
lebrated Alfred, who, if he was inferior 
to Charlemagne in warlike achievements, 
certainly equalled him in excellence of 
character, and in wisdom; he ascended 
the throne of England in 872. The 
Danes during his reign, attacked Eng- 
land, and were so successful under their 
general, Ubba, that Alfred was obliged 
to assume a peasant's habit, and wander 
'.about in search of food and shelter. 
victory over the Danes at Kenwitb 
ia Wales, however, restpj 
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courage to the Saxons, and at Alfred's 
command, all who were faithful to him 
assembled in Selwood Forest, attacked 
the most unguarded part of the Danish 
camp, and gained a complete victory. 
Alfred suffered them to quit the king- 
dom with their chief general, Hastings, 
whilst those who chose to embrace 
Christianity were permitted to remain 
in England. 

This excellent king, who himself 
possessed a highly cultivated mind, was 
particularly desirous to encourage learn- 
ing and the arts amongst his subjects. 
He formed a code of laws, divided the 
kingdom into shires, founded the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and patronized manu- 
factures nf every kind. He died in 901, 
ai"ter a glorious reign of twenty-nine 
years. 
^^^Lbout the year 1000, the Danes re- 
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appeared in England, and in lOiO, 
Canute, King of Denmark, disputed the 
crown with Edmund Ironside. 

Id 1041, the Saxon Hoe of kings was 
restored, in the person of Edward the 
Confessor ; but as he, at his death, left 
no issue, Harold, the son of a ooblemaD, 
aspired to the throne. But his preten- 
sions were disputed by WitUam of Nor- 
mandy, who, declaring that Edward bad 
bequeathed the crown to him, latided 
at Perensey, on tbe coast of Sussex, till 
the 29th of t^eptember, 1066. HanM 
advanced with a large army to meet bis 
rival, and on the 14th of October a battle 
was fought at Hastings, in which Ha- 
rold was killed, and the English com- 
pletely defeated. William was crowned 
king of England, and the throne is still 
occupied by bis descendants. 
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40. 

After the death of Charlemagne, the 
contests for the crown, the feuds of 
the nobles, and the incursions of the 
Hungarians and Wends, caused much 
disturbance in Germany. It appeared, 
indeed, about the year 900, as if the 
German empire would fali into a number 
of small states. In 911, Comad, Duke 
of Franconia, was elected emperor; a 
man of an excellent character, but 
unequal to the task of governing so 
extensive and disordered a realm. He ' 
was at last aware of his own inability, 
and on his death-bed recommended 
Henry of Saxony, his personal enemy, 
as his successor. No choice could have 
been more fortunate ; Henry, by his 
affability, rendered himself beloved by 
the other princes, and restored peace 
to the country. He made a truce i 
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and was ameaable to do human law. 
but solely under the jurisdiction of the 
Deity. He demaoded from Spaia, DeD- 
mark, France, aod Constantinople, a 
regular tribute to be paid to the churcli, 
i. e. to the Pope. He also asserted, 
that the Pope possessed the exclusive 
right of appointing and investing bishops 
and other dignitaries of the church, and 
enjoined celibacy among the clergy. 
By these laws, which he enforced with 
the most steady perseverance, Gregory 
succeeded in entirely disengaging the 
clergy from all dependence on secular 
sovereigns, and made them completely 
subservient to the will of their eccle- 
siastical superiors. The princes were 
obliged passively to submit to this, be- 
cause the greater number of them were 
engaged in feuds with their vassals, and 
dreaded the evils of excommunication. 
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which was frequently followed by the 
defection of their subjects. One prince 
alone, Henry the Fourth of Germany, op- 
posed this assumption of papal authority ; 
but he paid dearly for his resistance. 

This prince had ascended the impe-; 
rial throne at the age of six years, andi J 
had received an indifferent education, 
under the influence of the clergy. He 
imbibed a bitter hatred against the 
Saxons, the constant enemies and rivals 
of the Franks, from whom he himself , 
was descended, and, as soon as he took 
the reins of government into his own 
hands, allowed himself acts of great 
injustice towards them. A war ensued, 
in which the emperor was victorious; 
but the Saxons applied for aid to the 
Pope, who commanded Henry to appear 
before him, and vindicate his conduct, 
as though he were his vassal. Henry, in 
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return, deposed the Pope; who imme- 
diately excommunicated the emperor, 
and declared his subjects free from their 
oath of allegiance to him. Henry at 
first carried this afi'air with a high hand; 
but, when the German nobles declared, 
that they could not acknowledge him 
as their sovereign, as long as he was 
under sentence of excommunication, he 
saw no other means of re-establishiog 
himself in their favour, but thatof goin^ 
to Rome. Accompanied only by a few 
faithful followers, Henry crossed the 
Alps in January 1077, and was fre- 
quently in imminent danger of losing 
his life in this undertaking. He found 
the pope at Canossa, and after having 
been obliged to spend three days and 
three nights in an open court, during a 
serere frost, bare-headed, bare-footed, 
overed only with a coarse woollen 
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garment, he was at Last admitted into 
Gregory's presence. There the sentence 
ofexcommunication was taken off; Henry 
returned to Germany, defeated Rodol- 
phus, who had been elected emperor, 
and when the Pope again excommuni- 
cated him, entered Italy with an array, 
and deposed Gregory, who died in 
lOyS. Henry had, however, still to 
contend with domestic enemies ; his 
children rebelled against him, and he 
died in 1106, depressed both by private 
and public afflictions. 

K 

HF'Ever since the time of Constantine 
the Great, it had been usual to make 
pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem ; and although the Arabs 
conquered Palestine in the seventh cen- 
tury, the Christians were still allowed 
h2 
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the free exercise of their religion ia that 
country. But Id 1076, the Turks took 
possession of the Holy Land, profaned 
those spots which the Christians bdd 
sacred, and insulted the pilgrims in their 
devotions. The accounts of these in- 
juries excited the indignation of the 
Christians in the west ; and when Peter 
of Amieiii, or the Hermit, returned from 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he drew 
so shocking a picture of the sufferings 
of the Christians in Palestine, that the 
Italians and French became enthusiastic 
in their cause, and at the council of Cier- 
mont ID 1095, determined to rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre from the bands of the 
Infidels. A general cry was raised, of 
" It is the will of God ;" and all who 
took, part in the enterprise, fastened a 
red cross on their shoulder, and were 
called Crusaders. In the spring of 1 09G, 
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Peter of Amiens left France with a large 
but undisciplined troop, wbich swelled 
on its progress, for Germany had like- 
wise caught the general enthusiasm, i 
Peter was obliged to divide his army; 
he himself took the command of one 
I half, whilst Walter Sansavoir or Penny- 
' less, led the other through Hungary 
and Servia. As they, however, con- i 
ducted themselves on their march more 
like robbers than soldiers, a great num- 
ber were killed ere they reached Con- 
stantinople. The Greek emperor coa- "j 
veyed them to Asia, where nearly all ' 
these unfortunate adventurers fell by the I 
hand of the Turks without having even | 
seen Jerusalem. In the autumn, God- ' 
frty dt Bouillon pursued the same route, \ 
at the head of a regular army, and was 
joined in Asia by several other princes, 
^BtepDg; whom was Robert, Duke of Nor- ] 
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roaody, brother to the EngliBb kin^. 
These joint forces amouDted to abool 
300,000 men, of which scarcely 60,OOC 
could be mustered before the walls of 
Jerusalem, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition they met with from the Turks. 
But the sight of the Holy City inspired 
the champions of the cross with new 
strength, and on the 14th of July 1097, 
Jerusalem was taken. The Christuns 
butchered the inhabitants with the most 
inhuman cruelty ; Godfrey was created 
king of Jerusalem, and at his death in 
1 100, was succeeded by his brother, 
Baldwin of Flanders, Here was estab- 
lished the order of the Knighls of St. John, 
whose duty it was to fight against tbe 
infidels. The order was supported and 
enriched by the contributions of pious 
Christians, who were unable themselves 
to visit the Holy Land. These Knights. 
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^^btB° driven out of Palestine, sought 
refuge at Rhodes ; that island was after- 
wards exchaaged for Malta, and within 
the last few years the order has been , 
dissolved. 

m 

^^■The Christians in Palestine, however, 
were unable of themselves to resist the 
repeated attacks of the Turks, and ap- 
plied to their European brethren for 
assistance. In 1147, Conrad, emperor 
of Germany, and Louis VII. king of 
France, engaged in a crusade, with a 
large army, which was almost entirely 
destroyed on its march through Hun- 
gary, Servia, the Grecian territory, and 
Asia Minor, by hostile attacks and by 
famine. The two princes returned to 
Europe in disgust, and for the space of 
forty years, the Holy Sepulchre ap- 

^^■tared to be entirely forgotten. '■ ^^H 
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But in 1 1 87, Jerusalem was again f^lgf* 

by the Turks, under the command of 

Saladin. Frederick the First, emperor 

of Germany, immediately hastened to 

the succour of the Christians, and 

AD 

1190. ^^^^^ in credible difficulties^ at last 
reached Asia by land. Before 
he arrived in Palestine, however, he &11 
from his horse into a river, and died, 
whilst nearly the whole of his army was 
destroyed by the plague. About this 
time, the King of England, Richard 
Cctur de Lion, and Philip Augustus, 
king of France, landed in Syria; and 
although disagreements prevailed in the 
Christian camp, they succeeded in 

taking the fortified city of Acre. 

Richard now wished to advance 
farther, when the French king intimated 
his intention of returning to Europe. 
The valiant Richard, incensed at the 
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treacherous conduct of his ally, still | 
determined to proceed, hoping that his , 
own courage and perseverance would 
enable him to accomplish his object; 
but his strength was unequal to his am- 
bition, and he was obliged to turn 
back, in the very sight of Jerusa- ^^^ 
lem. On his road homeward, he 
was treacherously taken prisoner by thei 
emperor of Germany, and kept closely 
confined until his subjects ransomed 
him for an enormous sum of money. 

As Jerusalem had now fallen again 
into the hands of the infidels, the Popes 
incessantly urged the necessity of un- 
dertaking another crusade, particularly ■ 
the intriguing and ambitious 

1198—1216. 
Innocent the Third. 

Several French nobles embarked for ■ 

Palestine ; but instead of going to Jeru- ' 

■H^Dm, they took Constantinople, and. 

Ht H 5 
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there founded a Latin enpiR. 

Neither did Andrew, the kii^ of 
HuD^arr, reach Jerusalem. It is alto 
related, that a troop of 50.000 chil- 
dreo, collected t»y priests, fell rictiins 
to the hardships of so long and peri- 
Ions a journey. Is 1228, the empe- 
ror of Germany, Frederick the Second, 
andertook an expedition to Palestine, 
and regained Jerusalem, and all the 
cities which the Christians had lost; 
but no sooner bad he lef^ the country, 
than the Tories again possessed them- 
selves of them. The last crusade was 
undertaken by Louu IS. of France, and 

was the most unfortunate of ail. 

Although he took Damietta in 
^ypt, yet he was taken prisoner, with 
his army, and did not return until 1254. 
(He afterwards died on a journey tO' 
Tunis, which he had undertaken for the 
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Purpose of converting the inhabitants.) 
The Turks captured one Christian city 
after another, and the last which fell into 
their hands was /*/oA,-mois, ovAcre, 1291. 
Europe lost six millions of men through 
the crusades; but they have been useful 
in awakening a spirit of inquiry, and 
introducing the eastern arts into Europe, 
Chivalry sank in the general estimation, 
whilst the rank of citizens rose in pro- 
portion. Commerce flourished, parti- 
cularly in Italy. 

44. 
India is divided into three parts ; 
Jst, the Peninsula of Hindostan, with 
the Malabar and Coromandel coasts; 
2ndly, the Peninsula beyond the 
Ganges, now the Burmese empire, and 
Malacca ; and, 3rdly, the Islands, of 
which the largest are Borneo, Sumatra, 
^^kia, and Celebes, with the Moluccas, 
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or Spice Islatids. The productions of 
these countries were known and used in 
Europe, long before the places from 
whence they came had beeu visited by 
Europeans. Silk, cotton, cinnamoa, 
pepper, giDger, cardamom, cloves, not* 
megs, ivory, &c. were purchased by 
the Greeks from the Pkamcians, who 
obtained these articles from Arabia, 
whither they were conveyed by means 
of caravans from the Persian Gulf, and 
to the Persian Gulf by water from India. 
About the year 300, Alcrandria became 
the principal mart for Indian commo- 
dities, and continued so for many cen- 
turicB, until the conquests of the Arabs 
prevented a passage up the Red Sea, on 
which the articles of commerce had been 
conveyed to Egypt. Other very cir- 
cuitous roads were now had recourse 
to, to introduce these commodities ioto 
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Europe. One of these, it is said, ex- 
tended from the north of India to the 
Caspian Sea, along the Wolga and the 
Lake of Ladoga to the Baltic, where 
the Wends and Saxons were the princi- 
pal traders; and Wineta and Julin on 
the coast of Pomerania, and Wisby in 
Gothland, became the chief receptacles 
for the productions of India, which were 
thence distributed to the countries of 
the west. This trade raised Lubeck 
and Hamburgh to the rank of important 
mercantile cities ; but as their commer- 
cial expeditions were continually inter- 
rupted by the attacks of plundering 
adventurers, they formed a league for 
their mutual assistance and pro- 
tection. This is called the y^..^ 
Hanscatic League, and was soon 
joined by several other cities, so that 

I the year 1300 there were upwards 
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ef seventy Hanse towns, extending in 
a long line, from Cologne on the Rhine, 
to Narwa in Russia. After the Indian 
coraraodities ceased to be brought to 
the Baltic, the Hanseatic commerce 
became less extensive, but still con- 
tinued of Eome importance, until the 
increasing commerce of other nations, 
and the great discoveries of the sixteenth 
century, so reduced the cities of Ger- 
many, that the league was at last dis- 
solved, and at present only Lubeck, 
Hamburgh, and Bremen, bear the name 
of Hanse towns. Another road for con- 
Teying the productions of India into 
Europe led from the Wolga to the 
Tanais (Don), and from thence into the 

I Black Sea, where Greek ships were in 
readiness to transport them to Con- 
stantinople. After the Arabs had estab- 
lished themselves in Bagdad in 760, 
I i 
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.these articles of commerce were con- 
( Wftyed by water from India to the Gulf 
r of Persia, and up the Euphrates, and 
J then by land to the coast of Syria, from 
) whence the Italians introduced them into 
f other countries. This road was aban- 
, doned at the time of the crusades, or 
I was, at least, less frequented than for- 
' merly. The Genoese turned the channel 
of trade into the Black Sea, took 
Caffa in the Crimea, and monopolized 
the whole Indian trade. Genoa thus 
became wealthy and powerful ; but in 
1453, Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks, and the Eastern empire de- 
stroyed; and some years after, the Ge- 
noese were likewise expelled from their ] 
possessions on the Black Sea. It is ' 
utill supposed that descendants of Ge- 
noese colonists may be found amongst 
the mountains of Caucasus. 
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In the mean time, the Sultaos of 
Egypt had re-opened the passage «p 
the Red Sea, and as this was Ae 
cheapest mode of conveying Indian 
commodities to Europe, the Venetians 
procured them from Alexandria aad 
Damietta, and the other channels bjt 
degrees fell into disuse. The demand 
for the productions of India, howerer, 
was constantly increasing; and as the 
Sultans would not permit Europeans to 
pass through their country, but made a 
pru6t on procuring the goods themselves 
from India, it became an object of gene- 
ral concern and interest, to discover a 
passage by sea to India. 



The Portuguese followed the Arabs, 
afler having expelled them from Europe, 
into Africa, and took Ceuta, opposite 
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Gibraltar, ia 1415. This led to anearer 
acquaintance with the Arabs in Africa; 
and the Infant Tion Henry, who was 
extremely partial to the sciences, and 
to Geography in particular, conceived 
the idea, that it might be possible to 
discover a passage to the East Indies, 
by sailing along the western coast of 
Africa. This object was attained, al- 
though he did not live to see it; for the 
earliest discoveries proceeded but very 
slowly. The first navigators whom 
Henry sent out, returned without suc- 
cess; but Gonzalez was driven by storms 
on to Porto Santo in 1418, and to 
Madeira in 1420, both which islands 
he found entirely uninhabited. Henry 
planted colonies in both these countries, 
and stocked them with domestic ani- 
mals and plants: vines and sugar-canes 
were found to thrive remarkably well. 
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— The discovery of the Axora, 
1462' ^'li'^h ''^ between Portugal anii 

America, nearly a thousand miles 
from the coast, was a work of g^reater 
courage; and when the daring GiJianez 
doubled Cape Bojador, on the western 
coast of Africa, till then considered at 
the southern extremity of the eartb, his 
achievement excited universal astonuh- 
ment. Here the Portuguese found no 
treasures ; but in 1442, negroes were 
first brought into Europe, and offered 
gold dust for their ransom. From that 
time, avarice impelled all nations to 
undertake voyages of discovery, in the 
hopes of finding countries supplied with 
gold dust, and rivers carrying gold ; and 
when disappointed in their expectations, 
they kidnapped the negroes, in the hope 
that they would redeem their libert)* 
with gold. Thus originated the dis- 
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graceful Slave Trade. lo 1450, the 
Portuguese discovered the Senegal; in 
1456, the Cape Verd Islands, so called 
on account of their constant verdure; 
and in 1462, Guinea. This was the last 
discovery that Henry lived to see ; he , 
died in 1463. After his death, the 
voyages of discovery were for some 
time neglected, although they had found 
in Guinea gold, the grand object of 
their search. It was not until 1481, 
that Henry's plans were revived ; the 
Portuguese then passed the Line, and 
found that the coast of Africa inclines ' 
towards the east, and terminates in \ 
point. In 1486, Bartholomew Diai 1 
reached the Cape of Good Hope, so 
called by the king of Portugal, John II. 
as he now hoped that the passage to 
India was discovered. Eleven years, 
however, elapsed, before a voyage to I 
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that country was attempted. Vatco £ 
Gania at last set sail with four small 
sbips, and 160 men, doubled the Cape 
in the midst of a violent storm, and 
sailed along tbe coast of AJosambique, 
until he arrived at Melitida. There he 
found that the natives traded with India, 

and, guided by some African 
1496! sailors, Vasco di Gama landed at 

Calicut, on the Malabar coast. 
He was surprised here to find a wealthy 
and civilized nation. He endeavoured 
to make a commercial treaty with tbe 
Zamorin of Calicut, but the Mahome- 
tans, who had hitherto engrossed all 
the East India trade, rendered tbe 
Portuguese suspected, and Vasco was 
scarcely able to escape from Calient, 
with his sbips. The passage to India 
was, however, discovered. 
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Before this important discovery was 
made, Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, 
(bom in 1455,) who had pursued the 
study of Geography and Navigation with 
great zeal, at the university of Pavia, 
conceived the idea, that it must be pos- 
sible to reach India by sailing in a west- 
ern direction. For, said he, the earth is 
a sphere, India lies far to the east, and 
may very possibly extend nearly to 
Europe. He likewise heard, on a voy- 
age to the Azores, that an unknown 
species of cane, wood curiously carved, 
and some human bodies of a peculiar 
description, had been cast ashore from 
the west. Columbus made application 
in Genoa, for some ships, in order to 
explore this passage, but his request 
■was denied. He then laid his plans be- 
fore the king of Portugal, John II. but 
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he was deceived, and another sent out 
ia bis stead, who returned without 
having made any discoveriea. He then 
went to Spain, to Ferdinand a.nd Isabella, 
and after having been detained for five 
years with false hopes, he was on the 
point of setting out for England, when 
a confidant of Isabella's detained him, 
and three small ships, and ninety men, 
were granted him for this vast under- 
taking. The king and queen gave him 
a written promise, that he should be 
viceroy of all the countries that he might 
discover, and be allowed a tenth of the 
revenues ; which privileges were to be 
hereditary in his family. On the 3rd of 
August, 1492, he set sail from the port 
of Palos. At first the sailors were of 
good cheer; but when they arrived in 
unknown seas, and could see nothing 
but water and sky, tbey became despe* 
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rate, and threatened to throw their lea- 
der overboard. He calmed their fears, 
but was obliged to promise to return, if 
in the space of three days, they did not 
behold land. On the following day they 
perceived several proofs of their being 
near the shore; and on the I2th of 
October they landed, to their inexpres- 
sible delight, on the island oiGuanaham, 
which was extremely fertile, and inha- 
bited by naked savages. As they, 
however, found no gold, and this was 
the object which their avarice desired 
to attain, Columbus proceeded towards 
the south, discovered the fertile island 
of Cuba, and then liispaniola, or St. 
Domingo. Here they found a kind of 
chief, and heard of cannibals inhabiting 
the neighbouring islands. In order to 
defend Domingo against these enemies, 
Columbus, to the great Joy of the 
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islanders, erected a fortress, which be 
strengthened by a guard of tbirty-^^ 
Spaniards, and then, being in want d 
ships and ammunitioD, he set sail for 
Europe, on the fourth of June, 1493. 
He arrived in Spain, after a stormy and 
dangerous passage, and was received 
with the most joyful acclamations. — 
Ships and men were soon in readiness 
for another voyage. On the 25th of 
September Columbus again set sail, 
and on the 2nd of November discovered 
the Caribbees, from Dominique to Porlo 
Rico; but bis colony at Hispaniola bad 
been destroyed, and all the Spaniards 
murdered, for tbeir avarice and violence, 
by the natives. Columbus founded a 
new colony; but, being still unsuccess- 
ful in his search for gold, he proceeded 
farther, and discovered Jamaica. As 
the Spaniards were here again disap- 
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pointed, and were not satisfied with tlie 
little gold they had been able to extort 
from the natives of Hispaniola, some of 
the most discontented returned to Spain, 
spoke ill of Columbus, and thus obliged 
him to return to Madrid, in order to 
refute their calumnies. Some time there- 
fore elapsed before he obtained a fresh 
fleet. In 1496, he set sail for the third 
time, directed his course more towards 
the south, and discovered the island of 
Trinidad, at the mouth of the Orinoco. 
Here he perceived that he had reached 
the continent, and now wished to ex- 
plore a passage to India; but sickness, 
and the discontent of his crew, obliged 
him to return to Hispaniola, where he 
found that the Spaniards had rebelled, 
and was scarcely able to quell 
the disorders. In the mean ^^a j 
time, he had been accused in 
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Madrid, of attempting to reduce the 
Spaniards to the condition of slaves. 
A Spanish nobleman, Bovadilla, was 
despatched by the government to Hispa- 
niola, deprived Columbus of his dignity 
as viceroy, and sent the discoverer of 
the New World in chains to Spain. On 
his arrival there, he was instantly libe- 
rated, and Bovadilla deposed; but of 
all the promises that had been made 
him, none were fulfilled. Still Colum- 
bus wished to make one more attempt 
to discover a passage through the new 
country. He set sail with four ill-con- 
ditioned ships, and reached the narrow- 
est part of the continent of America, the 
isthmus of /)anen; found,' however, that 
there was no passage through it ; and, 
after a violent storm, with difficulty 
escaped to Jamaica, in 1503. Here he 
must have perished, had not two of his 
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crew, Mendez and Fieschi, ventured in 
a canoe to Hispaniola, and procured a 
ship from thence. Eight months, how- 
ever, elapsed before this succour arrived, 
during which time Columbus and his 
companions suffered dreadfully from 
sickness and famine, and it required the 
utmost ability of their leader to pre- 
serve their lives. In 1502, Columbus 
returned to Spain : Isal^ella was dead, 
and Ferdinand turned a deaf ear to all 
his intreaties for the fulfilment oC his 
promises ; the whole discovery was now 
treated as an affair of little importance. 
— Columbus died in 1506. He was 
interred at Domingo, in the island of 
Hispaniola, and at his desire, the chains 
with which he had been loaded, were 
l^id with him in his grave. The first 
circumstantial account of the countries 
he had discovered, was given by Ame- 
i 2 
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rkus; and hence that quarter of the 
globe received the name of America. 
The islands between North and South 
America, were called the West Indies; 
and from that time, India in Asia has 
been called the East Indies. 

I. ''• 
Discoveries now succeeded each other 
with great rapidity. In 1500, Cabral 
discovered the Brazils, in South Ame- 
rica, on a voyage to the Cape. This 
country was, at first, little valued by 
the Portuguese ; but has since become 
their most valuable possession, on ac- 
count of its gold and diamond mines. 
From 1808 to 1821, it was the place of 
refuge for the royal family of Portugal ; 
and since 1822, an independent empire 
has been established there. 
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continued their search for gold; and 
not attaining their object, they forced 
the poor Indians to the hardest labour, 
treating all who refused to comply with 
their demands, with the greatest bar- 
barity. Las Casus in vain endeavoured 
to put a stop to these cruelties; the love 
of gold, and the want of civilization 
among the Spanish adventurers, pre- 
vented his most touching representa- 
tions from producing any effect. In the 
hope of finding the gold country in the 
south, Balboa, a man of great courage, 
made a journey on foot, through part of 
the continent of America, and, 
after a most fatiguing march, ^m' ' 
reached the western coast; but 
a man without talent or courage was 
sent from Spain as his superior, who put 
Balboa to death, and did not attempt to 
extend bis discoveries. 
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In 1519, Ferdinatid Cortez arrived in 
Mexico, and, in order to preclude all 
possibility of desertion, prevailed on his 
followers to destroy the ships which 
had conveyed them thither. He then 
advanced directly towards the capital, 
which he entered in triumph, and pos- 
sessed himself soon after of the person 
of the king, Montezuma. - The governor 
of Cuba, jealous of the success of 
Cortez, sent out an army against him, 
but they were easily won over to the 
side of the victor. In the mean time, 
a rebellion arose in Mexico, and the 
people, in great indignation at the par- 
tiality which their king evinced towards 
the Spaniards, destroyed him. Cortez, 
after losing a considerable number of 
his men, was obliged to leave the city. 
But his courage was not depressed by 
misfortune. He collected a fresh army. 
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and, on the 13th of August, 1521, again 
entered Mexico, and took the capital. 
In 1633, he discovered California; and 
died of grief at the ingratitude of his 
sovereign, in 1547. 

In the mean time, Ferdinand Magellan 
had set sail from Seville, on the 1 0th of 
August, 1519, in order to explore a 
passage to India. He sailed along the 
coast of Brazil, passed by the mouth of 
the great La Plata, and wintered in St. 
Julian, from the 31et of March, 1520, 
where he made acquaintance with th& 
Patagonians, a gigantic race of men. — 
On the 21st of October, he discovered 
the long-desired passage, now called 
the Straits of Magellan, On the 28th 
of November, the Spaniards passed 
through these straits, and entered the 
Pacific Ocean. They imagined that 
ia could not now be far distant, and 
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that they must reach it in a few days. 
But although they had the most favour- 
able wind, they continued their voyage 
for three months and twenty days, 
before they reached their place of des- 
tination, and suffered dreadfully from 
want of provisions. At last they arrived 
at the Ladrojie Isles, (6th March, 1521.) 
and soon after at the PhUipp'mes, where 
Magellan was killed in a fray with the 
natives. Of the five ships that had 
set out on this voyage, only two were 
then remaining. These continued their 
course, and reached the Moluccas, to the 
astonishment of the Portuguese resi- 
dents there, who were surprised to see 
them coming from the east. Here the 
Spaniards were obliged to leave one of 
their ships ; and the eighteen navigators 
that remained of the two hundred and 
thirty-live who had left Spain, reached 
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their native country in safety, after 
having completed the first Voyage round 
the World. On their landing, it was, 
according to their calculation, Saturday, 
the 6th of September; they were, there- 
fore, not a little astonished to find, that 
in Spain it was Sunday, the 7th of 
September. This difference arises from 
the diurnal motion of the earth round 
its own axis, as well as from its annual 
circuit round the sun; so that whoever 
sails in a western direction, will reckon 
one day less, and whoever sails in an 
eastern direction, one day more, than 
those who have remained stationary 
during that time. 

At last, the long wished-for " land of 
gold" was discovered and conquered, 
by Francis Pizarro, a man of great cou- 
rage, but ungovernable passions. Here 
^^le Spaniards, indeed, found an immense 
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quantity of gold. The Inca, or prince, 
offered as a ransom, a room full of gold, 
twenty-two feet long, and sixteen feet 
wide. Every foot soldier received above 
four thousand pounds, as his share of 
the booty ; and they played with pieces 
of gold, as they would with half-pence. 
Now Peru was visited by all who were 
desirous of accumulating riches; the 
Peruvians were treated like beasts of 
burden ; for avarice had annulled all the 
laws of justice and humanity. At last, 
the Spanish government thought it right 

to take notice of the barbarous 
1546 conduct of the colonists, and sent 

over Pedro de la Gasca, a man of 
great wisdom and most estimable cha- 
racter, who restored the authority of 
the laws, and re-established order and 
justice in the colonies, whereby he 
lightened the yoke which oppressed the 
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enslaved PeruviaDs. He wa& liberal 'a%, I 
his rewards, amassed six millions of: ] 
dollars (about one million of pounds: 
sterling) for tbe crown of Spain, and» ' 
left Peru as poor as he had entered it, 
but revered and beloved by all who 
knew him. 

But, vast as have been tbe possessions, 
of the Spaniards in South America, 
their colonies have never Bourished ; 
the governors have been invested with, 
too much power, and have not enforced 
the laws with sufficient authority. On. 
the deposition of the royal family 
in Spain, many of these colonies 
strove to form separate states, 
independent of the parent country,, 
whilst others opposed the new dynaBty*-*! 
After the restoration of the legi- . 

timate monarch, the Americans 1814. 
continued their opposition to the 
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Spanish government, and have, within 
the last few years, succeeded in throw- 
ing off their yoke, and in establishing' 
independent states. 

48. 
In the East Indies, the Zamorin of 
Calicut, assisted by the Mahometans, 
offered violent opposition to the Portu- 
guese, whilst his enemy, the king of 
Cochin, protected the latter, and ad- 
mitted them into his kingdom. Here 
they erected a fortress, which Pereira, 
with one hundred and fifty men, de- 
fended against the attacks of a large 
army of the Zamorin, for five months, 
with admirable skill. Since the year 
1505, the Portuguese have here estab- 
lished several colonies. In 150G, they 
opened a trade with Ceylon, from whence 
cinnamon is generally procured, and 
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endeavoured to deprive the Mahometans 
of the commerce of India. Albuquerque 
took Ormus, in the Persian Gulf, which 
is their chief commercial station; and, 
though obliged again to leave it, yet, 
after having taken Goa in 1510, Malacca > 
in 1511, and subdued the province 
of Calicut, he again marched before 
Ormus, which surrendered in 1515. 
Albuquerque died at Goa, generally 
esteemed. 

In 1518, the traffic with China first 
commenced, and the Portuguese, a; 
reward for having defeated a pirate, 
were presented with the island of 1 
JWflcflO. But the present most impor- 
tant production of China, namely Tea, 
was not imported into Europe until 
1600; and now, above twenty millions 
of pounds weight are annually brought , 
^Jkher. — The Portuguese at last reached u 
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Japan, a state composed of several 
islands, not destitute of cultivation and 
the arts. Here they met with a friendly 
reception and advantageous commerce, 
and conveyed gold, copper, camphor, 
&c. into Europe. 

These numerous possessions in Asia 
made Portugal one of the wealthiest 
countries of Europe ; but it declined as 
rapidly as it had risen. In 1580, Spain 
and Portugal were united into one 
kingdom, and the Dutch, who had 
thrown off the Spanish yoke, conquered 
almost all the Portuguese possessions in 
India : the Cape of Good Hope, Trin- 
comalee, Malacca, and the Moluccas, 
became Dutch colonies about the year 
1600. But the power of Holland likewise 
declined by wars, whilst that of England 
has risen, since 1740. The English have 
now conquered a vast tract of country 
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in the East ladies; and many of the 
possessions of the Dutch, which had 
gradually fallen into the hands of the 
English, were formally restored up to 
thetnin 1814. 

49. 
War is one of the most dreadful evils 
entailed upon man; but as long as- 
avarice and ambition sway the minds of 
individual princes and nations, even the 
most pacific sovereigns will be obliged 
to think of means of defence. The arms 
of the nations of antiquity were javelins, 
lances, bows and arrows, shngs, and 
swords ; their defensive armour con- 
sisted of helmets, shields, and coats of 
mail. While these arms were in use, 
the issue of a battle depended princi- 
pally upon personal courage, and the 
. eBgagements were, consequently, con- 
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neeted with a greater degree of passos 
than at present. The art of sending 
stoaes and heated balls to a distance 
had been discovered previous to tte 
Cbnsttan sra, hut Gunpowder, which b 
now generally used, is an invention of 
mach later date. The Chinese asd 
Arabs appear to have been acqoaioted 
with it at an earlier period than llie 
Europeans, but did not make use of it 
in war. It is said that aboat the year 
1300. a German monk, of the name 
of Btrrtholdus Schwarz, was by an acci- 
deot ted to the idea of putting powder 
into a close metal tube, of laying a 
stone before the aperture, and lighting 
the powder through a small orifice, left 
at the end of the tube, and thus be 
haried the stone to a great distance. 
This was the first origin of camion, the 
use of which for warlike purposi 
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gan about the year 1400. They were 
Jifcewise called mortars, though pieces 
of artillery bearing that name are now 
only made use of for throwing of 
bombs. This invention led to tbat of 
■ small gu7is about 1380. They were 
at first only small portable cannon, 
which were let off with a match. In 
1517 the German fire-lock was invented 
at Nuremberg, consisting of a cock, into 
which a flint is fastened, and a steel 
wheel which strikes sparks, by coming 
in contact with the flint. Finally, the 
French invented the lock and pan. The 
use of fire-arms does not give so much 
scope for personal valour as other wea- 
pons; but has rendered the battles of 
modern time less sanguinary. 
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50. 

Tbe following inventioDs harepm 
more beneficial to mankind. 

]. Paper. In ancient times it" 
customary to write on leaves, madeofl 
fibrous root of the Papyrus, an Egyptt 
shrub. Then parchment was inTcate 
which is goat or sheep-skin, rentkn 
smooth aad fit for writing on bj 
curious preparation. Id later 
cotton paper came into use, an inveoti 
of the Chinese, which was first coimn 
nicated to the Arabs, and through th* 
came into Greece, from whence it w 
transplanted into Italy and other par 
of Europe. It was thinner and mo| 
convenient than parchment; but xi 
mained exceedingly expensive. Coa 
sequently in Spain, about the yd 
1200, attempts were made to use cotto 
nanufacturing paper, and tl 
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expedient rendered it somewhat, but 
not much, cheaper than it had beea 
before. At iast, the Germans succeeded 
in making paper of linen rags, and were 
thus enabled to furnish this ar- 
ticle both of finer quality and 
at a lower price than had been 
done before. 

2. The art of engraving in wood. 
is likewise claimed by the Germans 
as their invention. Some monks cut 
figures in wood, besmeared them with 
a black substance, printed thetn ofif 
upon paper, and afterwards coloured 
them. This art was much practised 
when cards were introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs, since it was found too 
troublesome to paint all the cards sepa- 
rately. A native of Germany therefore 
cut them out in wood about the year 
^^^PO, and took off the impression. 
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3. The Art of Printing. This art 
also seems to have been known at an 
early period, but had not been intro- 
duced into Europe, where it was in- 
vented, by John Guttemberg, a native 
of Mentz. In the year 1436 he made 
the first attempt at Strasburgh, to ar- 
range single letters cut in wood, and 
after having applied ink to them, to 
print them oiF. In order to fix them 
more firmly, he invented the printing- 
press. In 1450 he associated himself 
with Faust, a rich citizen of Mentz, 
who furnished the necessary supplies of 
money, and with Schfeffer, a clergyman, 
who excelled in the art of writing. 
The latter was the person who contrived 
the art of casting the types in a mixture 
of metals, which resists the force of the 
press, without cutting the paper, and 
he likewise invented the Printers' ink. 
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Bat disputes sooa arose between Out- 
temberg and Faust, and the former died 
in 14G8, uorewarded for his admirable 
iaventioD, to which he had devoted both 
his life and his fortune. The first 
printed book, the P&atms ia. Latin, ap- 
peared in 14&7 ; but the greatest asto- 
nishment xt-as excited by the beautiiUl 
Bibles, which, soon after, came into 
circulation. The monks, to whom, 
before that time, the employmeDt of 
copying them had been very profitable, 
accused Faust of being a dealer in the 
black art, which was the more readily 
believed, as he kept all his operaUons 
quite secret. In 1462, when Mentz 
was occupied by an invading army, 
most of Faust's assistants fled, and 
communicated the art of printing to 
other countries, so that it soon became 
generally known throughout Europe, 
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but it received its greatest improvemehts 
in Italy. 

4. Book-binding. In ancient times the 
books were rolls of parchment; after- 
wards the parchment was cut into 
leaves, and sewed together; but, on 
account of the thickness and stiffness of 
that material, very few leaves sufficed 
to compose a large book. It was not 
until after the invention of paper, that 
a great number of leaves were stitched 
together, and about the year 1500, it 
became usual to give to books a strong 
and convenient binding. The art of^ 
book-binding has been carried to the 
greatest perfection in England. 

5. The art of engraving on copper, 
discovered in Italy or Germany before 
1440. Albert Diirer was the first who, 
about 1500, taught the use of aquafortis 
in the operation of engraving, so that 
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certain lines are exposed to the powerful 
action of that acid, whilst the rest of 
the copper plate is covered with a sub- 
stance which resists its effects. In the 
year 1645, the art of engraving in mezzo- 
tinio was discovered by prince Rupert, 
nephew of Charles I. This mode of 
engraving is as follows. The whole 
surface of a copper plate is made rough 

I by lines drawn close to each other, and 
covered with a black colour ; wherever 
the print is to be light, the roughness is 
scraped o£F; where the shades are pale, 
less is removed ; and where the shadows 
are deep, the roughness is left. Several 
other methods of engraving have been 
successively introduced, which our lim- 
ited space prevents us from noticing. 
6, Spectacles, the invention oi Alexander 
Spina, a Florentine, towards the end of 
the thirteenth century. They have led by 
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degrees to the invention of Telescopes, 
which have enabled us to extend our 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies, and 
even to have charts of the moon. 

7. It was likewise about the year 
1300 that Giaja di Amalfi gave to the 
Jlfariner's Compass that degree of per- 
fection which renders it so valuable, 
by determining the course of ships in 
the open sea. Without the guidance 
of this instrument, it would have been 
impossible to discover America, or a 
passage by sea to the East Indies, or to 
traverse the globe in various directions. 

51. 

The crusades, a more extensive and 
active commerce, the invention of print- 
ing, and the discoveries of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, greatly contributed to 

leite reflection, and disseminate new 
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ideas, and more correct information, with 
astonishing rapidity, Italy was, above 
all other nations, the nurse of trade and 
science, and this beneficially counter- 
acted the inordinate presumption of 
the Pope. In Rome, these prelates 
enjoyed but little esteem, and even 
foreign princes now began to treat them 
with greater indiiference. In 1378, a 
great Schism took place in the church, 
and during forty years there were al- 
ways two, and sometimes three Popes 
reigning at the same time. The clergy 

I gave themselves up to the most glaring 
vices, yet the common people, accus- 
tomed to regard the church and her 
servants with the deepest veneration, 
remained generally faithful to the Pope. 
Amongst literary men, on the contrary, 
the universities of Italy and Paris, 
which had been founded about the year 
I M 
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1200, had cherished a spirit of inquiry, 
"which soon led several men of talent, 
and reflection to discover injustice and 
error in the doctrines supported and: 
enjoined by the Pope, and from these 
universities the enlightened views of 
individuals were soon spread over the 
rest of Europe- Wickliffe, in Oxford, 
publicly pointed out the injustice and 
arrogauce of the papal claims, and led 
his disciples to the Bible, as the only 
pure source of Christian doctrine and 
precept. These principles were also 
maintained in Prague by John Huss, in 
1400, who found so many adherents, 
that he ventured to arraign, in his public 
sermons, the presumption of the Pope 
in offering absolutions for sale. When 
he, however, recommended Wickliffe's 
writings, contrary to the prohibitions 

I the archbishop of Prague, complaints 
K 2 
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were made of him to the Pope, wbo 
pronounced sentence of excommauica- 
tioD over him, through his legates. Ua» 
retired to his native village, and tboe 
continued to preach his doctrines. From 
thence he was summoned in 1414, to 
attend a meeting of the council at CoD' 
stance; both the emperor and the Pope 
promised him safe conduct, and assured 
him that no harm should come to bim, 
even if he had killed bis own brother. 
Huss obeyed the summons, expounded 
his doctrines, and proved them from the 
Scriptures. But his doctrines were con- 
trary to those which it was the Pope's 
interest to maintain ; Huss was thrown 
into prison, and burnt alive in 1 4 1 5, as a 
heretic, with whom no faith need be kept. 
In 1416, his friend, Jerome of Prague, 
underwent the same fate on the same 
spot. This cruelty roused the indig- 
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nation of the Bohemians, and during 
twenty years, the Hussites exercised 
terrible vengeance on ali the papal 
adherents. 

An event wbich had great influence 
on science and the arts of life, in Europe, 
was the Captui-e of Constantinople by the 
Turks, in 1453. Many Greekshad, be- 
fore that time, fled before these Asiatic - 
barbarians into Italy, where they met ' 
with a very friendly reception. Flo- 
rence was envied for possessing the . 
first of the learned Greeks, and soon not 
a town was to be found in the whole 1 
of Italy, where a native of Greece was 
not employed in interpreting and ex- ' 
plaining the ancient writings of hib 
ration. The reading of the Grecian 
poets, orators, and philosophers, gave 
a new and joyous impulse to the human 



iind ; the fear of the despotic sway 
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of the cburch gradually declined, and 
in the year 1500, every state ia Italy 
was ripe for a total subversioo of Ibe 
papal authority and hierarchy. 

32. 
It was, however, in Germany that 
this memorable change, the Reformation, 
was eflFected. Martin Luther, born at 
Eisleben in Saxony, on the 10th of 
November 1483, had at first studied 
the law, but afterwards retired to a 
convent, where he divided his time 
between study and severe devotional 
exercises, according to the notions and 
habits in which he had been educated. 
His attention was particularly directed 
to an intimate acquaintance with the 
Bible, the first copy of which he ob- 
tained when he was seventeen years 
old, and whose contents soon excited 
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his most serious reflection and inquiries. 
His extensive learning and distinguished i 
talents soon became known to his supe- ' 
riors, and in 1508, he was appointed 
professor at the university of Wittem- 
berg, which had shortly before that 
time been founded. In 1516, a monk, 
named Tetzel, travelled through Ger- J 
many, and exposed iDdulgences for sale. 
The pernicious influence of this abuse | 
soon became evident, and on the 31st of ] 
October, 1517, Luther published ninety- | 
five theses at Wittemberg, in which he 
declared the sale of indulgences to be ; 
unchristian and illegal, and a mere ' 
stratagem of the Popes to enrich them- 
selves. When Leo X. heard this, he 
summoned Luther to appear in Rome ; 
but his sovereign, Fredtrkk the Wise, 
elector of Saxony, took him under his { 
itection, and frustrated the attempts 
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made by the Pope and his emissaries 
to lay hands on Luther, and by force 
to check the progress of truth. That 
great man's courage increased as he 
advanced farther in his researches, and 
when the Pope excommunicated him in 
1520, he publicly committed a copy of 
the papal bull to the flames, and called 
upon the German nation to put an end 
to the ill-acquired power of the Pope, 
and to the many abuses, which had, 
through its influence, crept into the 
Christian Church. Several of the Ger- 
man princes followed his example. In 
the year I62I, the emperor Charles the 
Fifth held a grand diet at Worms, 
where Luther was called upon to vindi- 
cate his conduct, and to abjure his errors. 
He appeared, and declared before the 
whole assembly his readiness to acknow- 
ledge his errors, if he were convinced 
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by arguments from the Scriptures, but 
that no other authority could shake his 
conviction of the truth of the sentiments 
he had openly avowed. In consequence 
of this bold declaration, he was declared 
an outlaw by the diet, but secretly 
conveyed by the elector of Saxony to | 
a place of security. During this eon- 
Hnement he published several writings, | 
and especially employed himself in 
translating the Bible. In the year 1522, 
he unexpectedly appeared again inWit- 
temberg; and as the danger which had 
threatened his life was now past, and 
his doctrines continued to gain ground, 
he in 1524 entirely abjured his monastic 
vows, and soon after married. 

The Catholic princes were all this 
time crying out against the heretics, 
and at the council at Spires in 1529, \ 

^»«Seied to grant to the followers oC' 

iB. 
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Luther the free exercise of their religion 
for the present, upon condition that the 
mass and other rites of the Catholic 
church should be retained by them, and 
no more converts admitted into their 
community. The Lutherans protested 
against these restrictions, and were from 
that time called Protestants. In 1530, 
they drew up the principal articles of 
their creed, and laid them before the 
Diet held dX Augsburg, by whom it was, 
however, condemned as heretical, and 
its farther dissemination forbidden, on 
pain of severe punishments. The Lu- 
theran princes, on the other hand, 
formed the League of Smalcalde, and a 
war between the two parties would pro- 
bably have immediately ensued, had 
not the emperor, Charles the Fifth, 
been in want of the assistance of his 
Protestant vassals, against the attacks 
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of the Turks on Hungary. To 
their favour, he granted them the free 
exercise of their religion, and acquiesced 
iu several of their demands. The vic- 
tory thus gained by the Protestants 
raa.de many converts; Lutheran con- 
gregations were formed even in the im- 
perial states, and the emperor, although 
much displeased at it, and continually 
called upon by the Pope to check the 
progress of the heresies, was obliged to 
connive at it, for the Turks were commit- 
ting dreadful ravages on his states; and 
he was even reduced to the necessity 
of renewing his promise to the Pro- 
testants, of leaving them undisturbed. 
In secret, however, he made prepara- 
tions for war. Luther did not live to 
see the bloody issue of the work which 
he had commenced ; he died at Eisleben, 
his native town, on the ISthof February, 
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1546. His body was removed to Wit- 
temberg, and interred in one of the 
principal churches of that city. One 
of Luther's most faithful friends, whose 
able advice he often consulted, was 
Melafictkon, a man of great mildness 
and profound learning, who frequently 
softened the severe and violent temper 
of Luther. This disposition in the lat- 
ter was not always favourable to the 
success of his cause. He thereby so 
much offended Henry the Eighth, king 
of England, that when the English 
Church threw off" its allegiance to the 
Pope, the hatred towards Luther still 
continued, and prevented a union of 
the Protestants of Germany and Eng- 
land. The same intemperate zeal be- 
came an obstacle to the union of the 
followers of Zuinglius and Calvin with 
Luther. The former of these two distin- 
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guished men was a native of Switzer- 
land, a man of great penetration and 
zeal, who, animated by the example of 
Luther, endeavoured to effect a reforma- 
tion of the Catholic religion in his own 
country. He went even farther than 
Luther in enjoining great simplicity of 
worship, and on many occasions equal- 
led, and even surpassed him, in violence 
and intolerance towards all who pro- 
fessed a different faith. A difference 
of opinion on some of the tenets of the 
Christian belief, and some passages in 
the Sacred Scriptures, caused so violent 
a rupture between him and Luther, 
that each accused the other of heresy, 
and a distinction was made between the 
adherents of either party, which lasts 
to this day; the followers of Zuinglius 
calling themselves members of the Re^ 
formed Church, whilst those of Luther 
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have adopted the name of Lutherans. 
Zuinglius fell in battle, whilst main- 
tainiog the cause of bis religion, in 1530. 
Calvin, a native of Noyon in Picardy, 
was bom on the 10th of July, 1509. 
He was a man of extensive knowledge 
and striking abilities, and distinguished 
himself by his zeal in prosecuting the 
work of reformation. 

At the commencement of this eventful 
period, Henry the Eighth was reigning 
in England. Brought up a zealous 
Catholic, the falling off from the Church 
of Rome appeared to him an unpardon- 
able ofFeuce, and he wrote a treatise, in 
which he inveighed with great violence 
against Luther, and which procured for 
him from the Pope, the title of " De- 
fender of the Faith" But soon after, 
being desirous of separating himself 
from his wife, Catharine of Arragon, he 
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applied to the Pope, Clement VII. for 
a dispensation to that efiect, which was, 
however, denied him. Irritated at this 
refusal, and influenced by Cranmer, 
Henry, after a long hesitation, during 
which time Protestantism rapidly gained 
ground amongst his subjects, himself 
embraced the Protestant Faith, and 
established the Church of England, 
which differs, in its rites, from the 
Zuinglian, as well as the Lutheran, form 
of worship. 

Immediately after the death of Luther, ^^H 
a war was kindled between the Protes- 
tants and Catholics, which, though at 
first unfortunate for the Protestants, ^^H 
obtained for them at last the Peace of ^^^k 
Augsburg, 1555. The resentment, how- 
, pTer, between the two parties was not 

tand was fostered by the ^^J 
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JaaaU^ CertaWirfied in 1540;> who, b; 
1 religMMis, bat itHeu hypocritical, mod 
of life, in some measare restored d 
credit of the Catholic religion, ai 
poverfolljr coimteiacted the disseo 
DAtioo of Lothoan principles. Tl 
mntual hostility at last broke oat 
the Tlurtji years War, 1618—1648. 
commenced in Prague, and ended 
Prague. The emperw having cans 
one Lutheran church in Bohemia to 
pulled down, and another to be clos( 
the Bohemians complained of this as 
infringement of their rights, but receiv 
a harsh and menacing answer. Tl 
roused their indignation, and on t 
third of May, 1618, they threw t 
imperial ministei^ of state out of tl 
window of the senate-house in Pragi 
turned all the Jesuits out of the countr 
and flew to arms. 
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In 1619, the emperor Matthias died, 
and was succeeded by Ferdinand II. 
a declared enemy of the Protestants, 
and consequently hated by them ; the 
Bohemians, therefore, chose for their 
king, Frederick, the elector of the Pala- 
tinate, and son-in-law to the feing of 
England, James I. He was a foolish, 
extravagant prince, and was defeated 
by the imperial troops in 1620: he took 
to flight, was outlawed, and deprived 
by the emperor of all his possessions, 
and the whole of Bohemia was com- 
pelled, by great severity, to return to 
the sceptre of Austria, and the Catholic 
religion.— Although there was now no 
enemy in the field, yet the imperial 
army maintained a menacing posture on 
the boundaries of the province of Lower 
Saxony. The Protestant princes, well 
aware that measures were in contempla- 
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tion against them, were obliged to take 
MP arms, and Christian the Fourth, king 
of Denmark, placed himself at their 
head. He was, however, defeated by 
7iV/y, in 1626, at Lutter. The troops 
of Wallenstein, another imperial general, 
who subsisted by plunder, invaded 
Holstein, and the king was obliged to 
fly for refuge to one of his islands. 
Wallenstein committed dreadful ravages 
on all the countries on the Baltic, and 
drove the duke of Mecklenburg from 
his dominions, which he appropriated to 
himself. In 1629, peace was made with 
Denmark, and the emperor, now the 
declared victor over the Protestants, 
issued an edict, requiring from them the 
restitution of all the churches and con- 
vents which had belonged to the Catho- 
lics, and which had, during the war, 
fallen into the hands of the Protestants. 
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The latter, unable to defend them- 
selves, applied to the king of Sweden, 
Gustmus Adolphus, and intreated him to 
send them assistance. The ravages of 
"Wallenstein had, in the mean time, 
offended the Catholics as much as the 
Protestants; and the emperor wzs com- 
pelled, by the diet of Ratisbon in 1630, 
to dismiss part of his troops, and deprive 
Wallenstein of his command. The 
latter quitted the army in disgust, re- 
tired into Bohemia, where he lived with 
almost royal magnificence, and waited 
secretly for an opportunity to avenge 
his wrongs upon the emperor. 



54. 

On the 24th of June, 1630, Gustavus 

Adolphus landed in Pomerania — the 

greatest general of his age, and a truly 

pious prince. The Protestants, who 
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had invited him to Germany, evinced 
at first but little confidence, and the 
electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony 
acted even a hostile part. But by his 
conduct, as much as by his successes, 
he soon attached them warmly to his 
cause. Near Leipsic, in Saxony, he 
met the imperial army, under General 
Tilly, who had been victorious in thirty- 
six battles, and had lately taken by 
storm, and cruelly devastated, the city 
of Magdeburg h, and defeated it on the 
7th of July, 1631. Tilly himself was 
slain iu this battle. 

Gustavus now took possession, vnih 
great rapidity, of a great part of Ger- 
many ; aud as the Saxons at the same 
time advanced into Bohemia, and occu- 
pied the city of Prague, the emperor 
had just cause to apprehend a siege of 
Vienna itself. He was without a well- 
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idisciplined army, and had, since Tilly's 
death, no general in whom he could 
place confidence. He therefore applied 
again to Wallenstein. With apparent 
reluctance he accepted the command, 
after the emperor had conceded to him 
the most exorbitant demands, and had 
consented to his entire independence of 
every higher power, both in the com- 
mand of the army, and in the disposal 
of the countries which he might conquer, 
Witli extraordinary rapidity he collected 
a large army ; the Swedes were com- 
pelled to retire from the south of 
Germany, and the two armies met, on 
the 6th of November, 1630, at Lutzen, 
near Leipsic. The victory was on the 
side of the Swedes, but it was purchased 
at a high price, for Gustavus Adolphus 
himself was slain. Wallenstein retreated 
into Bohemia, and excited, by an un- 
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, negociatioDs ; and although his insince- 
,, rity was soon apparent, fresh successes 
■ of the Swedes and French, particularly 
. a Tictory of the former, under general 
, Torstaison, in Bohemia, at last led to 
■serious steps towards the restoration of 
, peace, and negociations were carried on 
at Osimbnick and Minister. The Pro- 
testants were, however, obliged to 
purchase every advantage on their side 
by a victory over the imperial troops. 
It was not tilt the French, enraged at 
being so frequently disappointed, re- 
turned to Bavaria, and laid waste the 
whole of that country, and the Swedes 
had captured and devastated one of the 
suburbs of Prague, that the terrified 
emperor signed the treaty of peace on 
the 6th of August, 1648. The elector 
of the Palatinate was reinstated in his 
dominions; the Protestants were al- 
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lowed equal privileges with the Catho- 
lics, and obtained the free exercise of 
their religion ; Sweden received a part 
of Pomerania, and Alsace was ceded 
to France. Germany was dreadfullj 
devastated; whole districts had become 
desolate; the ruins of towns and vil- 
lages covered that once flourishing 
country; and where the cities were still 
iitanding, a great part of the ho usci 
were uninhabited. 



COtt- I 



England had, since the Norman con- 
quest, been almost constantly convulBcd 
with civil dissensions, but had also laid 
the foundation for her future greatness 
and liberty. With Henry II. began, in 
1154, the reign of the house of Planta- 
genet, which continued on the throne 
until 1399. Henry greatly enlarged 
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possessions in Fraoce, and conquered 
Ireland; but bis worthless son, JoAh, lost 
the greater part of those possessiooft. and 
made his kingdom tributary to tbe Pope. 
His contests with his own subjects at last 
produced tbe bulwark of English liberty, J 
the Magna Charta, in 1215. I 

Under his successors, Henry uluListt. | 
III., Edward I. 11. and III.. ] 

the first distinct oatline of the prescal 1 
House of ComraoQS was formed. I 

Richard II., the last of the ^^^_\^g^ 
elder branch of tbe Planta- 
genets, having offended, by ao act of 
great injustice, the son of tbe duke 
of Lancaster, the latter took advwi- 
tage of the discontent of the people, 
revolted against and deposed Richard, 
and ascended tbe throne, under the 
name of Henry J V. Under his grandson, 
I ^?airy VI., a weak and irresolute j 
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prince, the right of succession was 
claimed by the duke of York, likewise 
descended from Edward 111. feither of 
Richard the Second, but who stood 
before the house of Lancaster, as beixi^ 
the son of an elder brother. This dis- 
pute gave rise to a dreadful civil war, 
(which goes by the name of the War^iJ 
the Roses, as the Lancastrian, party wore 
a red, and the Yorkists a white rose, as a 
party badge,) which terminated in the 
triumph of the latter. In J485, after 
the throne had been occupied for four- 
teen years by the York branch of the 
Plantagenet family, anew claimant fbrit 
appeared — Henry, duke of Richmond, of 
tbe-fcouse of Tudor, who, having excited 
the people to rebel against the cmel 
tyrant who then governed: them, -gained 
a decisive i victory at Boswortb, -and 
ascended the throne, under the name of 
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Henry VII. After his son, Heniy yiU. 
(1509 — 1547), followed in succession hiK 
children, Edward VI. (1547—1 553), Mary I 
(1553—1558), and Elizabeth (1558— I 
1603). Bythedeathof £/«cie<A, avery I 
wise and great princess, in 1603, the 
family of TudoT became extinct, and the 
nej^t by blood, James VI., king of Scot- 
land, was called to the English throne, 
and thus England and Scotland were 
united under one sceptre. James waa 
succeeded in 1625 by his son, Charles the 
Firtt, a prinee of good intentions, but 
unequal to the task of governing a 
nation like the English, who, having 
emerged from tlje tlarkness of super- 
stition and ignorance, were more than 
ever desirous to assert the rights of a 
free people. .Charles, from too great a 
fear of diminishing the royal prerogative, 
from perpetual indecision in matters of 
l2 
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importance, and from an injudicious 
choice of his ministers, was by turns 
guilty of great severity and culpable 
weakness, and was led to a series of 
unprecedented and contradictory mea- 
sures, which alienated from him the 
affection of his subjects, and at 
last drove them to open rebellion. 
Armies were levied on both sides, 
and the whole nation was divided into 
two factions. Cavaliers and Roundheads ; 
the latter consisted of the Puritajts, or 
Dissenters from the Established Church, 
who adopted a very religious mode of 
life, and often concealed under the 
cloak of piety, their ambitious and re- 
bellious projects. At first the king 
was successful, and several of the leaders 
of the opposite party were slain. But 
in 1644 the fortune of Charles began to 
turn : amongst his opponents appeared 
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Oliver CromKell, a mac of great talents 
and ambition, who afterwards acted a 
distinguished part in the history of the 
Revolution. At Maraton Moor, the 
king's troops were defeated, for the first 
time, by the Parliamentary army, as it , 
was called; and the battle which de- 
cided the fate of Charles was fought at 
Naseby, in Northamptonshire, on the 
14th of June, 1045, where the royalists 
were completely routed. Upon this, 
Charles retreated immediately to Ox- 
ford; but, as General Fairfax was 
approaching with a large army, and was 
taking every measure for laying siege to 
that city, he took the fatal resolution of 
delivering himself up to the Scotch, who 
had never shown themselves so inimical 
to him as his English subjects. By 
them, however, he was delivered into 
hands of the Parliament, and after 
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having been led about, a prisoner, from 

i-Hotmsby Castle to Hampton Court, 
from thence to the Isle of Wight, aod 
t^ain to Windsor, be was finally brought 
to trial, and condemned to death. Dur- 
ing this dreadful and unjust proceeding, 
the king maintained a firm and equal 
temper, and in the same frame of mind 

I met his fate, on the 30th of January, 
1649, at Whitehall. The chief instigator 
of this violent act was Oliver Cromwell, 
already mentioned, who, from an obscure 
station, by steady perseverance, and 
great, though at first unperceived talents, 
rose by degrees to the rank of Protector 
of the CommomveaUh. Under this title he 
governed England for the space of nine 
years, and was succeeded at hia death 
by his son Richard, who, however, soon 
abdicated, aiid kifag Chariea the Second, 

u\hk lawful sovereign, was restored i 
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the throne, oa the 29th of May, I66Qv| 
He was. received by his subjects witJ^J 
unfeigned rejoicings; for the period fronji 
the death of Charles the First had beeal 
an interval of gloomy terror, in wbiehJ 
fanaticism and ignorance had often beesJ 
the oppressors of reason and virtue. 
66. 
'One of tbe best kings that everJ 
igned was Henry the Fourth, king oTJ 
France. He received an excellent edn- I 
cation, but was bated by the court for 1 
being a Protestant. On the 24th of I 
August, 1572, most of the Protestants in 
Paris were murdered during the night, 
and Henry only escaped by feigning I 
the intention of becoming a Catholic. 
He afterwards resolutely defended the I 
rights of his brethren in faith. On his I 
succeeding to the throne of France in 
the Catholics refused to acknow- I 
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ledge him as their sovereign. He was 
indeed victorious in the field, but Paris 
closed its gates against him, and he, in 
order to prevent his subjects from per- 
ishing through famine, raised the siege. 
As, however, neither force nor genero- 
sity produced the desired effect, Henry 
had recourse to the only remaining 
expedient which offered itself, and 
conformed to the Catholic religion. 
Paris now opened its gates to its 
sovereign, and he generously pardoned 
all his enemies. After having tranquil- 
lized the Catholics in France, he, in 
159», secured the liberty of the Protes- 
tants by the Edict of Nantes, to which 
he gained the consent of his Catholic 
ministers. He endeavoured to increase 
the prosperity of the country, by en- 
couraging agriculture, diminishing the 
taxes, causing mulberry trees to be 



planted, and silk-worms reared ; by 
facilitating the progress of trade, and 
promoting, by his own example, a 
greater simplicity in dress. It was his 
favourite occupation, when free from 
war himself, to settle the disputes of 
foreign nations, and he was particularly 
desirous to weaken the tyrannical power 
of Spain; for he had formed the vast 
design of establishing an everlasting 
peace. On the 14th of March, 1610, 
this excellent king was murdered by 
Francis Ravaillac. He possessed what 1 
kings can rarely boast of— a true friend I 
— in Sully; and, what is perhaps stiU'I 
more rarely met with, Henry took tli«'l 
bold reproofs of his friend in good part, | 
or, if momentary displeasure occasionr' 
ally surprised him, it was speedily foL-l 
lowed by a reconciliation, which onlyj 
increased the warmth of their friendrl 
ship. L 5 
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57. 
L6uis the Fourteenth, who reigned 

I !from 1643 to 1715, was a grandson of 
Henry the Fourth. HU reign waia the 

' taost bHUiant in the history of Fraheft, 
fcuthotthehappiestforhis country. He 
was fond of war, was himself a valiaflt 

I tioldiet, and had several distinguished 
generals. He iHittibled the power tX 
Spain, Austria, and Holland; had flfe 
greatest naval force <>f his time ; itSi 
reached the highest pinnacle of his ^drf 
in 1685. In 1088, all the states bor- 
dering npcm France united with England 
a^inst him ; but he remained victorious, 
and made peace in 1697, on his own 
conditions. In 1701 the Spanish Srtceet- 
sion war began : Louis wished to place 
his grandson, Philrp, on the (hrdoe ttf 
Spain, in opposrtion to CharJes df 
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Austria. A fresh league was formed 
ag^unst him> which Louis could Dot 
resist, for he was destitute of money 
and good generals ; internal dissensions 
broke out, and Louis was indebted to a 
pair of gloves and a cup of water, for 
the favourable terms o» whix:h he made i 
peace in 1713. 

General misery reigned ip France, 
ajad Lpuis died in 1715, repenting of his 
former life, and unregretted by hi* 
subjects. He had abolished the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, a«id the Protestants 
had, by the most cruej i;neasures, been 
obliged to adopt the Catholic religion. 
Many thousands had emigrated £ro;o 
their country, amongst whom were the 
most industrious and able of ,h)s sub- 
jects. Louis gave splendour to his 
r^ign, by encouraging trade, ^ijianuiac- 
tures, and the arts apd science^. Durjng 
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his reign the French language was so 
much improved and cultivated, that it 
became, and still is, the court language 
of Europe. Notwithstanding all the 
evils which Louis occasioned, he was 
not himself a bad character: he aimed 
at greatness, but greatness of which 
splendour was the ingredient, and this 
led him to do many actions, which an 
impartial judge must strongly coodemn. 
He was polished in his manners, and 
liked refinement and elegance in others, 
for which reason flatterers abounded at 
his court. He could, however, bear con- 
tradiction, even when uttered with some 
severity. 

58. 

Russia is now the principal empire 

in the north of Europe and Asia. The 

foundation of its greatness was laid by 

Peter the Great, who reigned from 1580 
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to 1725. He was chosen emperor ia 
16S2, at the age of ten years, but was I 
deposed by his ambitious sister, Hopktd, I 
who formed the design of assassinating I 
him. He retired to the village of Preo- 
bashenskoe, where, under the guidance I 
of Lefort, he amused himself with train- 
ing his playfellows to military tactics, j 
and at last compelled Sophia to retire 
to a convent. It was now bis first care | 
to discipline the disorderly Eussiaa 
soldiers, after the manner of those of J 
the rest of Europe. His measures were J 
strongly opposed by the Strelitzians, de I 
body guard of the former emperors, wbd' J 
had before been gained over to the evil J 
purposes of Sophia, and now could not I 
be induced to obey their lawful sove- | 
reign. Russia had at that lime neither 1 
trade nor navigation: Peter built the I 
first Russian ships, and travelled to -I 
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Arcbange], oo the shores of the White 
Sea, to encourage ship-building there. 
Commerce, however, could not fiourkb 
in bis dominions, whilst be had no ee&- 
ports OD the Baltic, or on the Black Ses. 
Tbe former was in the poasessioa of the 
Swedes, and the latter of the Turks. 
By war only he could obtain the posses- 
sions he required. After a vain attempt 

in 1695, be took Azov, on the 
1^ Don, and now the first Russian 

fleet appeared on the Black Sea. 
— In the mean time, the S^trelltzians had 
lorraed a coBspiracy to murder the Czar, 
on the second of February, 1697. Xbe 
conspirators had assembled iar the 
purpose of putting their plan into exe- 
cution, wbeu two of them apprised the 
Czar of the design. Peter sent a 
written order to one of his officers to 
eutround the place oi meeting wi& 
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soldiers, at eleven o'clock at night, and 
to arreet all the coDspirators. He 
thought that he had written ten o'clock, 
and at half-pa&t ten went to the house 
Where the conspirators were assembled, 
fie unexpectedly entered the room 
where they were, accompanied only by 
asingie officer, and joined them at their 
carousals^ until one of the conspifators 
gave the signal for the deed. Peter 
started up, knocked the ringleader of 
the plot to the ground, and at the same 
instant the clock struck eleven — the sol- 
diers entered, and the conspirators Were 
4e^ to prison. 

Peter, who well perceived that he 
could tiot execute his projects, unless 
the uncDltivated Russians became better 
acquainted with the arts and sciences, 
undertook a journey through Ger- 
many, HtfUand, and Englahd. He 
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travelled as a private individuat, avoided 
all splendour, and decliDed the mag- 
nificent reception which the elector 
of Brandenburgh, Frederick William 
the Third, was particularly desirous of 
givmg him, on his journey through 
his dominions. In Holland, be dis- 
guised himself as a common carpenter, 
performed all the labours of an appren- 
tice, sawed and hammered, and visited 
the work-shops of all ingenioas and 
industrious artificers, that he might 
learn tbeir trades. The condescension 
of his manners won the affection of all 
who knew him, and he easily persuaded 
a number of mechanics and artists to 
settle in Russia, and to introduce the 
arts and trades into that country. A 
great many English, for this purpose, 
accompanied him home. After his re- 
turn to Russia, he often occupied 
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self with performing turner's or smith's 
work ; and on one occasion, having 
hammered out eighteen bars of iron, he 
was paid for his work like a common 
labourer; and with this moDey he 
bought a pair of shoes, which he often 
exhibited in company. He was fond of 
performing surgical operations, tapped 
a person at Moscow who had the 
dropsy, and on several occasions acted 
in the capacity of a dentist. His owa 
knowledge enabled him to form a cor- 
rect judgment of the skill of others. — 
He was at Vienna in 1698, and had 
intended going into Italy, when a fresh 
rebellion of the Strelitzians called him 
back to Moscow, and in his indignation 
he caused above a thousand of the 
rebels to be put to death. On this 
journey, Peter formed an alliance with 
Poland and Denmark, for the purpose 
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of taking' possession of part q( the Sm> 
disli territory on the Baltic ; bat the 
young and warlike king of Sweden, 
Charle* the Twelfth, compelled the 
Danes to make peace with him, 1708; 
defisated in the same year aa army of 
Rassians, coDqtiered Poland, 
1^02-1700. ^^ drove the king, Augus- 
tas, from the country. 
Peter, ht the mean time, asraiLed him- 
self of the abaence of Charles^ possessed 
himself of the whole tract of coantry 
from the Golf of Finland to Prussia, and 
founded St. Petersbiiigh. In the year 
1708, Charles turned his arms against 
Peter : terror preceded his steps, and 
the victorious Swede confidently hoped 
to be able to take the city of Moscow. 
He was, however, in want of provisions; 
the Ukraine, where he had expected to 
find assistance, remained faithfulH 
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Peter ; he himself received a wound, 
and his Swedes were completely de- 
feated, at PuUowa, in 1709. Charles 
now called the Turks to his aid, and . 
two hundred thousand of these had 
already surrounded Peter with his smt^ I 
army, so that there appeared no hope 
of escape, when the empress Catherine 
suggested to Peter to offer a bribe to the 
Turkish general. The attempt su<(- I 
ceed«d ; Peter restored Azov to 
the Turks, and preserved his ^7ji[" 1 
own life, and that of his army. 
Charles remaified in Turkey, in the hope ' 
of rousing them to renew the war, but 
in vain; Peter in the mean time secured 
his conquests on the Baltic, and, in a 
treaty concluded with the Swedes, after 
the death of Charles, obtained Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingermania, and Finland. 
- While this war was carried on, Petet 
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made a secood journey throughout 
Europe, and endeavoured, by his o«B 
example, and by well-calculated rego- 
latioDS, to spread science and civilization 
in Russia, lie abolished the custom of 
prostration before the Czars, commanded 
the use of short coats, instead of the 
long cloaks then worn, ordered his sub- 
jects to shave their beards, and intro- 
duced females into general society. 
He also caused a great many books to 
be translated into the Russian language, 
and founded schools. — Peter died on 
the 28th of January, 1725, 
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50. 

Prussia, the smallest among tb« 

states which became eminent during 

the eighteenth century, owed the first 

origin of its power to Fiv- 

derick William the Great. — 



1G40-1688. 
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A victory gained by this elector at 
Fe/irbellin o\er the Swedes in 1675, laid 
the foundation of his subsequent re- 
putation; he encouraged a number of 
French emigrants to settle in his coun- 
try, and thus increased the population, 
as well as the general cultivation and 
prosperity of his kingdom. In 1701, 
his son, Frederick the First, assumed 
the title of King of Prussia, and reigned 
from 1688 to 1713. Frede- 
rick William the First, who ,,j^574o 
governed with the most par- i l 

simonious economy, and with too great, 
severity, added to the population of his 
states, as his grandfather had done, by 
the introduction of industrious foreigners, 
formed a well-disciplined army, and left 
at his death, a full treasury. 

. F?-ed€rick the Second knew n^_i-j^ 
•well how to apply the sums 



which his father had amasBed. When 
Maria Theresa of Austria refused to cede 
to bim some Silesian provinces, to which 
he laid claim, he, iu I74I, cortquered 
the whole of Silesia, and in the treaty 
of peace concluded in 1742 and 1745, 
the empress was obliged to cede it 
entirely to the king. In secret, how- 
ever, she formed plans for repairing 
this disgrace, and united with Russia, 
Saxony, France, Sweden, and several 
German States, in order to reduoe Fre- 
derick to his original rank as Margrave 
of Brandenburgh. Thus originated the 
Seven years' war, which lasted from 1756 
to 1763. Frederick anticipated his ene- 
mies, took the whole Saxon armypri- 
fiOAers in 1756, was victorious at Prague 
on the 6th of May, 1757, and although 
defeated at Coilm on the I6th of June, 
yet his briltiant victories, on the 5th of 



November over the French at Hot- 
bach, on the 5th of December over the 
AustrianB at Leutken, and on the 1 5th 
of August 1768, over the Russians 
at Zorndorf, compelled his enemies 
to evacuate his domiaions. But the 
defeat at Cttnersdorf in 1760, the de- 
vastations of the enemies, and the very 
great efforts which the country had 
been obliged to make, at last exhausted 
the strength of the Prussian king-, and 
at the end of the year 1760, and during 
the year 1761, it appeared as if the 
hopes of his enemies were on the point 
of being gratified. But in the year 
1762, JElizabeih, the Empress of Russia, 
died; her successor, Peter tke Third, 
caused the Russiap troops to join those 
of Prussia, and although he < died in 
July of that year, his wife, Catherine II. 
utlttded ^a tceaty of peace with the 
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king of Prassia, and as Frederick was 
not able to continue the war from want 
of money, a general peace was con- 
cluded in 1763, by whicb Frederick lort 
not a single foot of land. Whilst he, 
by this war, was making bis power 
respected abroad, he endeavoured to 
promote the prosperity of his people at 
home by good laws, and the introduc- 
tion of manufactures. He died, an 
example to all contemporary monarchs, 
on the 17th of August, 1786. 

60. 
England possesses at present the 
greatest naval power ; her commerce is 
extended over the whole habitable 
world, and her ships navigate every 
sea. The foundation of this extensive 
power was laid by Elizabeth. At that 
time Spain was the wealthiest and most 
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powerful state in Europe; Spanish ves- 
sels brought the precious metals of 
America to Europe ; and Portuguese 
fleets fetched the productions of the 
East Indies. But the severity of 
I'hiiip IT. towards the Protestants in the 
Netherlands roused them to rebellion. 
Elizabeth made use of thiscircumstance, 
and assisted the Dutch ; seven pro- 
vinces emancipated themselves from 
the Spanish yoke, and in 1579 formed 
a separate republican state, Holland. 
From that moment the Dutch and 
English were active in depriving the 
subjects of Philip of many of the privi- 
leges which they had hitherto almost 
exclusively enjoyed; they ventured with 
small ships to the East and West Indies, 
and to America, and generally returned 
laden with rich spoils, Francis Drake 
performed the second voyage round the 
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world. Philip, in order to avenge all 
these wrongs, as he conceived them to 
be, at one blow, equipped an enormous 
fleet, which be named the Invincible 
Armada, with which he hoped to con- 
quer England ; but the lighter and 
swifter vessels of the English materially 
injured his fleet in several small en- 
gagements, and at last a terrible storm 
destroyed this proud work of man. 
The power of Spain declined; the spirit 
of enterprise in England increased ; 
single commercial expeditions grew into 
a regular trade, and a progressive pros- 
perity was the natural consequence. 

The Protector Cromwell ^.i^Ae^., in 1651, 
a fresh spur to the nation by the Navi- 
gation Act, by which every nation was 
prohibited from introducing into Eng- 
land any goods, but such as were the 
produce of their own country. By this 
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I means, the Dutch trade, which consisted 
[ principally in the transportation of fo- 
c reign goods, was much limited, and the 
maritime power of England exceedingly 
'. extended, in the course of a short time. 
1 Though William, the stadtholder of i 
t Holland, was likewise made king of j 
t England in 16S8, yet the jealousy of 
[ the English merchants would not allow 
him to make any alteration in the navi- ' 
gation act, in favour of Holland ; and as ' 
Louis the Fourteenth, and his ministers 
and generals, sought their chief gJory 
in continental wars, and consequently | 
neglected the fleet, and as under his 
successors still less attention was paid 
to that part of the national force, the | 
English naval power and commerce i 
extended itself with almost unimpeded 
rapidity. England, strong in her liberty, 
^^■pported by her excellent constitution. 
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aiid enriched by the industry and spirit 
of enterprise of her inhabitants, always 
occupied a very distinguished place 

among the European states, 
ni4ll74l without being engaged in 

war, and the nation enjoyed 
prosperity and wealth. But in 1740 the 
struggle of England with France com- 
menced, which lasted, with some short 
interruptions, until about ten years ago, 
and has contributed to call forth and 
stimulate the inventive genius of the 
English, as well as their ambition, and 
their jealousy in matters of trade. 

Tn the seven years' war, the English 
took Canada in North America from the 
French, and Florida from the Spaniards. 
On the continent of India, where the 
English and French had hitherto peace- 
ably possessed commercial settlements, 
these two nations now became jealous of 
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€ach other, and mutually committed hos- 
tilities. In 1761, the French were nearly 
expelled from India; the English, either 
from necessity or policy, interfered in 
the disputes of the Indian princes, 
received a high price in territory and 
treasure for their assistance, and with 
European artifice and military skill, 
succeeded in making several princes 
dependent on them. The Indians soon 
felt the pressure of their yoke; and 
Hyder Aly of Mysore, eupported by the 
French, proved a formidable enemy to 
the English; he recovered what they 
had taken from him, and left it to his 
son T/ppoo Saheb. But in 1792 the 
English succeeded, in union with several 
Indian princes, in depriving Tippoo of a 
third of his possessions. In 1800 SerHn- 
gapatam was taken, and the kingdom 
of Mysore, with all its treasures, fell into 
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the hands of the English. Thus a 
company of English merchants, the 
East India Company, have possessed 
themselves of a tract of couotry, far 
more extensive than all the possessions 
of the English in Europe. The Dutch 
have still some possessions in the East 
India islands ; and some valuable islands 
in the West Indies, and in South Ame- 
rica, belong to the French, the Spaniards, 
and the Portuguese, yet nearly all the 
East and West India trade is in the 
hands of the English. 

England has also long been distin- 
guished for her many important inven- 
tions, and extensive manufactnres. The 
art of working in wool and cotton, in 
steel and iron, and other useful and 
ornamental articles, has no where been 
carried to so great perfection, or to 
such an extent, as in this country, which 
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supplies a great part of the world with 
the productions of her industry. T< 
the most modern discoveries made, 
at least first employed, in England, 
belongs the steam-engine, rendered pe- 
culiarly applicable to practical purpose* 
by Watt. 

The English have likewise in modern 
times, partly for commercial purposes, 
and partly for the sake of science, 
explored distant regions of the globe, 
by sea and by land. James Cook, the 
son of poor parents, at first a common 
sailor, raised himself by his talents, and 
enterprising spirit, to the rank of cap- 
tain, and made three voyages round the 
world. In 1 768, he doubled the promon- 
tory of Terra delFuego in South America,^ 
took a near survey of Otaheile and A'ciff 
Zealand, and was the first who visited, 

J Eastern Coast of New Holland, 
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1776, captain Cook set sail foi^J 
third time, for the purpose off 
^rtaining the existence of a northern I 
tsage, from the Atlantic Ocean into j 
; Pacific. He doubled the Cape, and I 
^■oceeded to New Holland and Ota-J 
heite; from thence he directed his I 
course towards the north, where he 
discovered the Sandwich Isles, and care- 
fully explored Bchring's Straits, between ^^^ 
Asia and America, where he likewise ^^H 
found an impassable barrier of ice. ^^| 

He returned to the Sandwich Isles, 
and was there killed in a fray with the 
natives, on the 14th of February, 1776. ^^| 
The attempt to find a north-western ^^M 
passage, between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, has been twice repeated within 
the last few years, under the direction 
of Captain Parry, but without success. 



Gl. 
The eastern coast of North America 
was peopled by the English in 1583, 
- and the part first colonized was called 
Virginia, In 1620, a colony of Puritans 
settled in North America, built New 
Plymouth, and founded the state of 
Neio England. In 1632, a third settie- 
menf was formed in Mainland. All 
these colonists received the written 
promise, that they should retain all 
the privileges of Englishmen; and with 
the prospect of such advantages, the 
states which they had founded were 
Boon in a flourishing condition. Their 
strength was first called forth and tried, 
when the French attempted to prevent 
the establishment of colonies on the 
Ohio, and they were obliged to use 
arms in their defence. When England 
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became aware of the strength of her 
colonists, she, after the peace of 1763, , 
wished to limit their privileges. The | 
colonists were forbidden to establish 
manufactories; taxes were imposed upon 
them, and they were commanded 
to use English stamps. These xjfx 
demands excited universal in- 
dignation; all trade with England was 
prohibited, and even the greater cheap- 
ness of the English articles could not 
induce the colonies to receive them. 
Trade and naanufactures in England 
soon felt the injurious effects of these 
measures, and in 1766, the stamp-duty 
was taken off; but a tax imposed in 
1767, on glass, paper, some drugs, and 
tea, again induced the colonists to refuse 
taking English manufactures, and the 
tax-gatherers were sometimes ill-used, \ 
In 1769, some English troops arrived in ' 
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America, with orders to send criminak 
t<^. England for trial. The Americans, 
however, still refused to purchase Eng- 
lish goods ; many English manufactories 
were without employment, and the 
duties were obliged to be repealed, 
with the exception of three pence on 
each pound of tea. The Americans now 
purchased every article from the Eng« 
lish except tea ; the English then per- 
mitted the exportatibn of that article 
free of all duty, yet they were prohi- 
bited from bringing it on shore, and in 
1773, three hundred and forty-two 
chests of tea were thrown into the sea 
at Boston. 

Now the English government at- 
tempted to bring the colonists to obe- 
dience by force; but they resisted, 
formed thirteen small communities in 
the colonies, and one general congress 



at Philadelphia; declared themselves a 
Iree republic, independent of England, 
and supported their rights by many 
victories, aided by all the foreign powers 
who envied England's greatness. In 
1783, England herself was obliged to 
acknowledge the independence of the 
United States of North America. The 
lirst general of the United States during 
this contest was Washington; the repre- 
sentative of the colonists in London, 
their negociator in Paris, and the law- 
giver of the province of Pennsylvania* I 
was Benjamin Franklin^ by trade ft J 
printer, who has likewise distinguished I 
himself by the invention of the con- 
ductor for lightning, to which he was 
led by the observation, that the electric 
fluid is the real cause of lightning. 
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62. 

The large debt which Louis XIV. of 
France had incurred, and with which 
that state was burthened at his death, 
was increased by his successor, Louis 
the Fifteenth^ who, unfortunately, reigned 
from 1716 to 1774. The whole country 
was impoverished by the narrow and 
selfish policy of the government. Louis 
the Sixteenth was a good king; he 
wished to remove the distress of his 
country; but having no prudent mi- 
nisters, the debts still increased, and 
the taxes became heavier. The king, 
in order to extricate himself from these 
embarrassments, called a National As- 
sembly in 1788. The people, delighted 
at being permitted to express their 
sentiments, and to seek relief from their 
distress, required that the nobility and 
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clergy should bear an eqnal part 
the national burden. Fear obliged I 
them to appear to acquiesce in this 
demand ; but in secret they seem to 
have encouraged the people to make 
extravagant demands, and then to have 
represented them as rebellious to the 
king. The latter, in great alarm, called 
foreign troops to Paris, and banished 
his minister Necker, the favourite A.D. I 
of the people. Tlie citizens now *^^- ' 
flew to arms, and on the 14th of July, J 
stormed and took the Bastile. The J 
nobility and clergy fled ; the king with J 
his family was taken prisoner, and con*, 
veyed from Versailles to Paris. Thel 
nobility encouraged Austria to take 
part in the war ; the king attempted 
to escape, but was retaken, and more 
closely imprisoned. The monarchical 
form of government was abolished ; ■ 
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the 2l8t of September, 17d2^ Frmtof^iMft: 
declared a republic, and on the 21st of 
January, 1793, the king was guillotined. 
The enthusiasm of the new republicans 
made them victorious over all their 
enemies, and excited the spirit of con- 
quest. After a war of ten years, in 
which England, from the year 1793, 
was their most powerful and successful 
enemy, they obtained an advantageous 
peace, in which even England was 
obliged to restore all she had taken 
during the war. The interior of France 
had been dreadfully devastated by the 
civil war. Robespierre had, in 1 793 and 
1794, sacrificed the lives of those whe 
appeared hostile to his^ views with 
the most barbarous cruelty. The five 
directors, who succeeded him, were 
weak and powerless; but, in 1799, 
Bonaparte compelled them to resign. 
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^B^ placed himself at the bead of the 
»te, first under the title of Consul, 
, lOt^h iovested with sovereign power, 
ad afterwards under the 

_ itle of Napoleon, Emperor of May, 1804. 
py-awce. In 1805 he assumed 
ilso the title of King of Italy, and in 
1806, that of Protector of the Rhenish 
Confederacy. He restored external 
tranquillity to his country, new-mo- 
delled the laws, re-established public 
worship, and above all, cultivated the 
military habits of the French, so that 
the first armies in Europe could not 
withstand the French troops led by 
Napoleon. Many governments opposed 
the ambitious designs of the emperor; 
but Austria was soon subdued in 1806, 
the Prussian array dispersed in 1806, 
and the Russians so frequently defeated 
during the year 1807, that the emperor 
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Alexander accepted the peace of TiUit. 
Even the great efforts made by Austria 
in 1809) in order to recover her ancient 
glory and former power, failed, and she 
was obliged, as had been the case in 
all former treaties, to cede part of her 
possessions as the price of peace. Only 
three states did not bow before the 
fortunate conqueror. Spain, who vio- 
lently opposed Joseph, the brother of 
Napoleon, who had been forced upon 
the nation as their king ; England^ the 
mistress of the sea, who powerfiilly 
supported Spain; and Russia, which, 
by its situation, appeared secure from 
the attacks of France. It was not, 
however, secure. In the summer of 
1812, Napoleon crossed the Niemen, 
and a few months after entered Moscow. 
But his successes bad now reached their 
leuith. Whilst he was reposing bis 
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army in the capital of the empire, the 
Russian warriors had time to collect 
theii' forces, and rally their courage. 
He was obliged to retreat, and was, 
on his return, overtaken by a dread- 
ful frost, which, united to the pur- 
suit of the enemy, destroyed the army, 
and left nothing but a disgraceful 
wreck. 

France was no longer able to with- 
stand the united forces of Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria, who were soon joined 
by England, Sweden, and all the princes 
of the German empire. On the l3th 
of October 1813, a glorious victory was 
gained by the allies at Leipsic ; and on 
theSlstof March 1814, Alexander and 
Frederic William the Third entered 
Paris in triumph. On the 3d of April, 
Napoleon was formally deposed, and 
Kibe island of Elba appointed as his 
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future residence ; Louis the 
was recalled, and, by the general treaty 
of peace concluded in May, the king- 
dom of France was reduced to its 
former limits. But already on the Ist 
of March, 1815, Napoleon quitted Elbaj 
and landed in France. The number ol 
his followers soon became considerable, 
and as the greater part of the army 
deserted to him, Louis found himseli 
obliged to leave Paris, which NapoleoE 
entered in triumph. In the mean time 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and England, 
had renewed their confederacy against 
Napoleon, and their numerous troops 
crossed the Rhine. Napoleon sustained 
a total defeat at Waterloo, on the 18tli 
of June, 1815, and was again obliged tc 
abandon the capital to the hands of the 
enemy. He surrendered himself on his 
flight, to the English, who sent him tc 
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St. Helena, where he died, on the 5th I 
ofMay, 1821. 

Another general peace was made af*-J 
Paris, in November, 1815. 

All that remained to be arranged witft-l 
respect to the affairs of Europe, wasJ 
settled at the Congress at Aijc-la-CkaiM 
pelie, at which the emperors of Russia 
and Austria, and the king of Prussia, 
were present in persou. 

It was hoped that peace was dowJ 
restored to Europe, which had been so 
violently agitated for some time past; 
but in March, 1820, disturbances broke 
out in Spain, The people obliged Fer- 
dinand, their king, to limit his despotic 
power, and to consent to the establish 
ment of a free constitution. 

This example was soon followed by 
|he Portuguese, Brazilians, and also by 
Neapolitans and Sicilians. The 
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emperor of Austria, however, in 1821, 
subjected the Neapolitans and Sicilians 
to the authority of their sovereign ; and 
the former despotism has been re-esta- 
blished in Spain by means of a French 
army. 



^ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



B. D. 

2000. Nintu and Semiramis lay the foundation of 
the Assyrian Monarchy. — ^Abraham. 

1800. Joseph. — ^The Jews migrate into Egypt. 

1500. Moses leads the Jews from Egypt to Pa- 
lestine. 

1200. Phoenician commerce flourishes. 

In Egypt, the Obelisks and Pyramids are 

erected. 

Troy is taken by the Greeks. 

The Jews are governed by Judges. 

1100. Sauly king of the Jews. 

1050. David, The most flourishing period of the 
Jewish monarchy. 

1000. Solomon. 

Homer, a Greek poet* 

BB8. Sardanapalus in Assyria* 

Carthage founded. 

Lyeurgus lawgiver in Sparta. 
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B.C. 

000. The AMyrimn Monarchy is destroyed. 

NebochmdDezzar foonds the giettBtbfto- 

Bian empire. 

665. Sdm lawgiTer in Athens. 
" The Babylonian empire destroyed. 

Cynu foonds the still greater kingdon of 

Penia, extending from the Danobe to 
the Indos. 

490. Victory of the Greeks orer the Persiaat at 
Marathon, under Miltiades. 

480. At Salamis, under Themistocles. 

444. Periclesy the Greek orator; Phidias, the 
Greek sculptor. 

400. Soeratet, — Civil wars injure the prosperity 
of Greece. 

333. AUxamder destroys the kingdom of Perst, 
and forms the Macedamiam Mcmarehf, 
extending from the Adriatic to beyond 
the Indus, but which, directly after bb 
death, falls into a number of small 
states. 

2a0. Rome rises.— Victory over Pyrrhus. 

218. War with Cartdage. — Hannibal. 

146. Carthage and Cormth destroyed by the 
Komans. 
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88. The glory and power of Rome continue to 
increi^se. — Civil wars disturb the state. — 
Augustus is victorious at Actium, and is 
-declared emperor of Rome. — Romans in 
England. — The Roman empire extends 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Euphrates, 

Birth of Christ. 

— Seventy years after Christ, Jerusalem is 
destroyed. 

200. The Roman empire declines under weak 
and vicious emperors, and is attacked 
by German tribes. 

333.3 Constantine, in Constantinople, becomes a 
Christian. 

374. The Migration of Nations. 

395. Theodosius divides the Roman empire into 
the Eastern and Western empires. 

449. Saxons arrive in Britain. 

476. Fall of the Western empire. 

555. The generals of Justinian, Belisarius, and 
Narses, conquer the North of Africa 
and Italy. 

The Longobards conquer the jNorth of 

Italy. 

N 
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622. ilftfAome/.— Rapid progress of the Maho- 
metan religion, and of the Arabian power. 

732. The Arabs are defeated at Tours, by Charles 
MartelU the Frank. 

800. Charlemagne^ the founder of the Kingdom 
of the Franks f extending from the Ebro 
to the Tiber, and from the Raab to the 
Eider. — Haroun Al Raschid. 

873. Alfred in England* 

900. The kingdom of the Franks is divided into 
Germany, France, and the North of 
Italy. 

1066. Norman Conquest. 

1073. Pope Gregory VII. — Right of investiture. 
—Celibacy. — Henry IV. of Germany. 

J 095—1250. The Cmsade^.— Richard Coeur de 
Lion. 

1200. The commerce of Venice and Genoa 
fiouriihei. 

1216. John. — Magna Charta. 

1300. The invention of gunpowder. — The mari- 
ner's compass brought into use, 

1440. Invention of printing. 
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^^H 


1453. 


Constantinople taken by the Turks. ^^H 


■ 


The Greeks fly to Italy. ^^| 





Henry the Navigator, in Portugal. ^^^| 





The Western coast of Africa discovered. ^^H 


1492. 


Cobimbua diaeovers Atnerica. ^^^H 


1498. 


A passage to the East lodies by the Cape '^^H 




of Good Hope discovered by the For- ^^H 




^^^H 


1517. 






Catholicism. ' 





1 
Charles V. king of Spain, and emperor of 




Germany. I^^^H 





Invention of watches. ^^^ 


1540. 


Jesuits.— Mutual hatred of the Protestants 




and Catholics. ,. 





Henry the Eighth in England. ^^| 


leoo. 


Holland makes some conquests in the Eaat ^^H 


K 


Indies.— Weak condition of Portugal.— 1 




Elizabeth reigning in England.— Henry 


^H 


IV. of Erance. . '^^^^^^■^ 


1 


^^^^^1 
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1618^1648. mny YeanT War weakens Spun 
and Austria, and raises Fraace asd 
Sweden, (Gnstavos Adolphum,) and pro- 
cures for the Protestants eqnal rights 
with the Catholics. 

Coffee, tea, sng^ar, and tobacco, brosglrt 

into general use in Eorope. 



1649. Charles the Pim beheaded. 

The Commonwealth in England. 

Oliirer Cromwell. 

lOao. BestoratioD of the Royal family. 

1640 — 1715. Louis XIV. the glory and exhaos- 
tioD of France. — Frederick William the 
Great, elector of Brandenbnrgb. 

1676. Battle of Febrbellin. 



1689—1725. Peter the Great o{ 

humbled by the battle of Pultowa, 1709. 
—Charles the Twelfth. 



1740. Frederick 11. king of Prussia. 
Maria Theresa of Austria* 



■ 


~mt ^^H 


^ 


1756—1763. Seven. Yean' War.— France ex- ^^ 




hausted. — Prussia in high repute, — 




Englaod, mistress of the aea.— Great , ^ 




conquests in the East Indies and North ^^H 




^^1 


1768. 


Captain Cook. — Australasia. ^^^H 


177B. 


fJnilea Stales of North America. j^^H 


1783. 


Washington. — Franklin. ^^^^^ 





CathKine II. of Russia rules the North, 




and weakens the power of the Turks. ]j 


1789. 


French Revolution. '^^^^1 


1800. 


Bonaparte. — 1804. — Napoleon. ^^^^| 


1811. 


The French empire embraces France, ^^^H 




Italy, Switzerland, a great part of.^^^M 




Germany, Holland, and Spain. ^^^H 


1812. 


Napoleon defeated at the Beresina. ^^M 


18IU. 


Battle of Leipsic- Napoleon passes the ^^H 


t8L4. 


Entry of the allied Russians and Germans ^^H 


^ 






sent to Elba.— Louis XVIII. recalled.— ^^| 


L 


Peace with France. ^^H 
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18 i 6. Napoleon again in Paris. 

Battle of Waterloo, — Duke of Wellington. 

— Napoleon conducted to St. Helena. — 
Renewal of the peace. 

1818. Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The allied troops leave France. 

1820. Disturbances in Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
and Sicily. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS 
Fon Touxra pbov&b, 

ComUmHy on Sale 

yTREUTTEL & wiJRTZ, TRBUTTEL Jus. it RICHTER, 

FOREIGN BOOKS ELLEIta TO THE KINO. 

30, SoHO. Square. 



THE FRENCH CLASSICS, 



Its Nnmbeis alicftdy publisbsd, arc — I. ElUabeih, pu 
M&daniD CotdHi U. & III. Numa Pampiliui, par Ploriu; tV. 
Unflba, Morfmui chnmi i V. & VI. CharUa XII. puTaluini 
VII. CAouiwrs Indimne, pu Bnuudin da Si. Pierre ^ Till. Paul 
et VWgitiie, par la mimai IX. & X. Tragidiu de Oomailla; 
XI. Choix da ConfH MDrour, par Mumoutel ; XII. BfUuir*, 
p»r le in6mc; XIII. k XIV. Pierre le Onud, pu Voltain} 
XV, & xn. IVojidiM ds Badnc ; XVII. i XVIII. TtUmajiM, 
parFeneloai XIX. P™S« dc Pmo.I ; XX. * XXI, !>««(». 
de ToUurei XXn. JUarceaax d'HUIoin; XXIII. k XIT. 
Moliire, Choix dt thmldia. 



mpan, Lettres de dnix Jeunei amlei. tltvea 

d'Efoueu, Willi nolts.nnij the translation of 
the moflt difficalt passages, by E. Duvard, 



Berqain, L'amj dcB rnrani, 8 vols, 32ino. avcc 

99 gravureg colori^ea, neatly bound E 9 

Livre pour un petit ganjon bien sage, 8vo, fig. col, 15 

Livre pour une petilo fills biBn aage, Bvo. fig, col, 15 



FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 

J 
Livre det enfani, oucbaizdejolu cantef, 1vol. 

16mo. %. color I 

Hutoriellet de I'eofance, lvol.52mo.%. color... I 
Lesjeuxde I'enfuice, choix cle petiU coDleg, 1 vol. 

fig. color. ( 

FabiM de Lafoataiue en action, 4ID. svec pifces 

deconp^ei colori^n, et on livret contrnant 

H fables ( 

Perranlt, Contei des (ici, Svo, fig. en cllii i 

1 du jeuncage, Itimo. fig. notrea.. I 

Leg petita Moraliitfi, cbuix de nunvcllcg monlei . ' 
Gnmal et Lina.on Ui Enfani Africains-, HEsioire 

religieiue, i I'uiage de la Jeuneise, 3 vol. 

ItDiD. rcl I 

Choix deUingraphie aDcicDoe et modernc,a Tusage 
de la jeaneue, ou Nolicea enrlesbommeileB 
plus calibres de diverses nationa, aiec Ipdt 
portraits, 2 vol>. lamo. svec 144 ports, retif ( 
Bio^pbie deg Enfans cjlebres, S vols. 12 fig. cart I 
Depphig, Soirees d'Hiver, on EntretienBd'nn pere 
avec sea enfang, anr le genie, lea mcenr*, et 
I'iudiistrie dea divera peuples de la lerrc, 
4vol. ISmo. fig. I 



Beeker'a, K. F., Wellgeacbiclili: fiir die Jugeod. 

tteAsOage, IDTbeileiivo. inBrdi, BcrOi.. . 

Campc'a, J. H., Roblnnon der jungere. Gin Leae- 
buch f&r Kindei'. 131c Aiiflage, l^ino. 
BrttHuchacig, 1316 .■>•..... 

RIeine Kinderbibliothek. 4te Ails- 

gabc, ISBdc. Ifmo. (davotidrrTtebia eter 
Bund aiicb ODtEr dem Titel : " Erste Samni- 
lungmcrkwiirdi^ei'Reiseteacbreibungen."; 
cben^. 1810 

Eatdcckane von Amerika. Ein Vn- 

terhaltungabucb tur Kinilet und juDgt 
Lente. AJii Kap/mt und Kariat. Bte Auf- 
lagc, 5 Tbeile ISmo. ebetid.ian 

Vaierlicber Rati) an nicinc Tocliler. 

Der erwachacncrn weiblicben Jugcnd ge- 
nidmet. 8te AuSage, iSmo. e(end.1dl9.. ' 
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